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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a eee 
ARLY in the morning of May Ist the Spanish fleet 
defending the Philippines was destroyed in the harbour 
of Manilla. It consisted of the cruisers ‘ Reina Cristina,’ 
3,500 tons, the ‘Don Antonio de Ulloa,’ 1,130 tons, the ‘Don 
Juan de Austria,’ 1,650 tons, the ‘Castilla,’ 3,540 tons, three 
smaller ships ranging from 1,000 to 1,200 tons, and some 
gunboats. Only the first three were armoured vessels. 
Commodore Dewey, commanding the cruisers ‘Olympia,’ 
5,800 tons, the ‘ Boston,’ 3,000 tons, the ‘ Raleigh,’ 3,200 tons, 
the ‘Baltimore, 4,400 tons, and a small gunboat, all 
armoured, late at night on April 30th steamed into the 
harbour, passing the forts on the island of Corregidor 
nnharmed; and when daylight arrived, in a battle of 
four hours, sunk or burnt most of the Spanish ships, 
the remainder retreating into the little dependent harbour of 
Bakor, there to be destroyed by their owners. The Spanish 
Admiral was supported by heavy fire from the fortresses of 
Manilla and Cavité, but no damage of importance was suffered 
by the Americans, who at once opened fire on them, and, it is 
fully believed, reduced them to silence. Beyond this nothing 
as yet is accurately known, the Spaniards having cut the 
cable; but it is not doubted that Manilla has been burnt and 
that Commodore Dewey is master of the city. He has no 
troops with which to hold the country, but will probably be 
aided by the defeated garrison itself, as otherwise the dis- 
armed soldiers might be massacred by the Tagals, who form 
the bulk of the native population, and who detest Spain. 
Details, however, are, as we write, entirely wanting. 


The news has created consternation in Spain, and an intense 
feeling, in part at least well founded, that the Monarchy has 
neglected the defences, The cities, therefore, already fretting 
ander the stoppage of work and the rise in food, show a dis- 
position to riot, the Prefects have been authorised to proclaim 
the state of siege, and in Madrid it has been actually pro- 
claimed. The Cortes are seething with excitement, and the 
fidelity of the Army is very doubtful, while both Carlists 
and Republicans are making capital out of the national mis- 
fortune. We have endeavoured elsewhere to forecast the 
immediate future, but may briefly say here that the Army 
will probably await the result of the expected battle 
off Porto Rico, and if that goes against Spain, will 
proclaim a military dictatorship under a General as Regent. 
The child-King, now thirteen years old, will remain King, but 
the Queen-Regent will be compelled to resign and retire for a 
time to Vienna. It is the interest of the Army to repress 
anarchy, but the danger to foreigners, especially Englishmen, 
is very great, the persuasion of all Spaniards being that they 
owe all misfortunes to external intrigue. There is, moreover, 
actual hunger among certain sections of the people, though 
Government has prohibited the export of food. Exchange 





£2 4s. in local silver coinage. 


The Americans, greatly excited by the victory off Manilla, 
are becoming active at sea. The Department keeps its 
secrets, and the stories in the newspapers are contradictory, 
but it seems reasonable to believe that a powerful squadron, 
inclading some vessels hitherto blockading Havana, has 
started under Admiral Sampson to attack Porto Rico. It 
is supposed this operation will be interrupted by the arrival 
of the Spanish squadron from the Cape de Verde, and that 
Porto Rico, a singularly rich and fertile island inhabited by 
six hundred thousand Creole Spaniards, will be fought for 
on the Atlantic. Be it remembered, however, that as yet the 
position of the Spanish fleet is unknown, that ramour even 
suggests that it may have returned to Cadiz, and that if it 
has crossed the Atlantic the point of attack may be Key 
West. No one outside the Spanish Naval Department 
appears to know what the orders are, or whether the 
squadron is accompanied by tenders carrying coal. The best 
theory is that the Spanish Admiral, after doing his two 
thousand four hundred miles, will find himself short of coal, 
will steam for the great store accumulated at Porto Rico, 
and will there be forced to an engagement; but it is theory 
only. 


A great deal of the wrath of the Spanish people is 
directed against the Queen-Regent personally, for no visible 
reason except that she is considered a foreigner. When 
she opened the Cortes on Wednesday week her carriage 
passed through the streets amid a dead silence, and already 
rumours are circulating in Vienna that she will resign in 
order to allow of the appointment ofa soldier-Regent. Queen 
Christina, a woman with a keen brain and a strong character, 
sees the situation clearly, and in an interview with a 
correspondent of the Morning Post she expressed herself in 
a way that is pathetic in its despondency. She believes, she 
says, in the patriotism of Spaniards, but she has obviously no 
hope except in “the intervention of Europe after the first 
serious battle.” As that intervention is most unlikely, she 
has probably no hope at all except that of preserving 
her son’s throne by bowing to the national will. We have 
elsewhere expressed our conviction that she sees the situation 
rightly, but we must add here that all correspondents, unlike 
ourselves, think that the dynasty is in danger as well as the 
Regency. We doubt it, not believing that the Army want 
a Republic, and not seeing why they should prefer either 
Don Carlos or the Braganzas. Had the Duc d’Aumale been 
alive, they might have chosen him as a soldier-King; but 
there is, in fact, no acceptable candidate except the child, 
Alfonso XIII., who would be in nobody’s way for six years. 








There is no chance as yet of the Continent intervening in 
the Spanish-American War, but we notice that the disposition 
to intervene increases. It is natural that it should, for the 
Governments are worried. They are greatly concerned about 
the ultimate disposition of the Philippines, a point discussed 
elsewhere; they are acutely afraid of a revolutionary move- 
ment in Spain, which would, if successful, diminish the 
prestige of all thrones; and they are troubled, outside Russia, 
by the effect which the rise in the price of bread is exercising 
upon the temper of the common people. There is positive 
hunger in Italy, Southern Spain, and parts of Austria. The 
rise is attributed entirely to the war, though it is not really 
due to it, but to the cost of increased maritime insurance 
charges added to the rise produced by what the trade 
calls a “shortage” all over the world. The excessively 
low price of the staple has done its work at last, and the 
area of land under wheat has everywhere been severely 
restricted, with the result that wheat would have gone up 10s, 
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a quarter if there had been no war. There have been some 
large “regrating” operations too, as our fathers used to 
describe what we now call attempts to “corner,” and 
altogether the market is in an unhealthy state. The rulers 
of the Continent fret under this, and all their diplomatic 
agents are fidgeting; but there is no plan yet, still less a 
plan which America would accept. She does not mean to 
retire empty-handed because Europe is in a fume. 


The General Election in France, which will govern French 
politics for the next three years, takes place to-morrow. 
The precise result will not be known for a fortnight, as there 
will be many double ballots, but the returns next week will 
sufficiently indicate the general trend of opinion. The ballot 
in France, as in England and America, keeps its secret well, 
but as yet there are no signs of any important change in the 
distribution of power. It is expected by the Government 
that the number of anti-Republicans of the monarchical 
shades will be diminished, that the number of Radicals with 
a Socialist tinge will be increased, but that the majority will 
still consist of Moderates and Pliables. The elections will 
be eagerly watched by the “‘ Boulangist” party, their expec- 
tation being that any great increase in the number of Radicals 
in the Chamber will alarm the peasantry and perhaps induce 
them to sanction a dictatorship. It is also watched with 
anxiety by all diplomatists, who are well aware that in France 
it is weak Governments which drift into war, from their fear 
lest they should be accused by opponents of want of 
patriotism, or worse still, of want of success in dealing with 
foreign rivals. M. Méline, as leader of Protectionists, fully 
expects an endorsement of his policy, but the rise in the 
price of bread may in the cities greatly affect the vote. 


Lord Cromer’s Report on the condition of Egypt, which 
was issued on Wednesday, is an extremely satisfactory 
document. During 1897 considerably over a million and a 
quarter sterling of public Debt was paid off. On the other 
hand, Egypt owes England about £800,000 for our advance 
made to meet the expenses of the Dongola Expedition. 
After mentioning the terms in regard to the new dams at 
Assouan and Assiout, already described in these columns, 
Lord Cromer notes that under the new scheme “the more 
important of the temples on the Island of Philx will be 
free from all chance of submersion.” The execution of the 
works will cost a payment of £78,613 every six months for 
thirty years, beginning in 1903, when the works will be com- 
pleted. At first sight it may appear unwise to add such a burden 
in addition to the conquest of the Soudan, but as Lord Cromer 
points out, the wealth derivable from the increase of water- 
supply will be the very thing needed to pay for the reconquest 
of the Soudan. We cannot find space to analyse any more of 
this most interesting Report, but must quote a portion of the 
highly characteristic passage with which it closes :— As each 
successive year of the British occupation of Egypt passes by, 
two facts acquire an ever-increasing degree of prominence. 
The first is that the present régime, which has now lasted for 
fifteen years, has conferred and is still conferring the utmost 
benefit on the Egyptians and on all who are concerned in the 
welfare of Egypt. The second is that, whatever be the defects 
of that régime—and it cannot be doubted that, whether the 
matter be regarded from the English orfrom the Egyptian point 
of view, it possesses certain defects—the circumstances are 
such as to render it impossible to substitute any preferable 
system of government in its place.” Every word of that is 
true, and hence the fact that we remain in Egypt. 


Lord Salisbury has returned to England apparently quite 
restored to health, and on Wednesday he made a most power- 
ful and extremely important speech at the annual meeting of 
the Primrose League. In the first part of the speech, which 
was devoted to home politics, Lord Salisbury dealt with the 
House of Lords. The throwing out of the Home-rule Bill 
had shown that we possess in the House of Lords a body 
capable of repelling assaults on the integrity of the Empire 
and on our vital institutions, “ assaults for which the full and 
undoubted assent of the people has not been obtained.” 
Under such circumstances no political force exists in the 
country capable of overwhelming the Lords. “I do not 
maintain,” said Lord Salisbury, “that the House of Lords 
might not be improved, but I am quite certain that for many 


tar, 
this reason, that you cannot make the House of Lords 
stronger and more active without taking away from the 
House of Commons a considerable part of its influence 
and efficacy. I believe, therefore, that the present balance 
of our Constitution has been established upon a secure 
basis by the conflict through which we have passed,” 
Lord Salisbury went on to pass a panegyric on our splendid 
financial position, and to quote a memorable saying of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s, namely, that finance was a question of policy, 
and that in proportion as your policy is good, your finance will 
flourish. Wemay, said Lord Salisbury, turn that apophthegm 
round, and say that since our finance has flourished, our policy 
must be good. We agree; but should not that remind the 
Primrose League orators of the folly of girding at what they 
often call our mad and ruinous policy of Free-trade? Judge 
that policy by Lord Salisbury’s canon, and they must admit 
it to be as sound as the sound finance it has produced. We 
have dealt at length elsewhere with the very impressive close 
of Lord Salisbury’s speech. He sees in the early dissolution 
of “the dying Powers of the world” many and great risks to 
peace. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, April 29th, Sir 
William Harcourt opened the full-dress debate on China and 
the Far East. Though clever and full of shrewd hits, hig 
speech was a failure, for it was based upon the necessarily 
hopeless attempt of combining against the Government the 
people who think they were too anti-Russian and those 
who thought they were not anti-Russian enough. The 
Government, said Sir William, had three principles of policy, 
—(1) to oppose territorial occupation which would lead to the 
dismemberment of China, (2) to keep the commercial door 
open, (3) to refuse to acknowledge that any of the Powers 
had special and peculiar spheres of influence, but to insist on 
equal rights for all. In every case the policy of the Govern- 
ment had broken down and been abandoned. Having made 
this general statement, the leader of the Opposition tried to. 
show that we had been “done,” first by Germany and then 
by Russia. He was particularly indignant about the loan, 
and “rubbed in” Talienwan and Port Arthur with as much 
emphasis as was possible. As for Wei-hai-wei, it was worse 
than useless. What was going to be done with it? Are you 
going to make it into a Gibraltar or a Malta, or merely treat 
it as an “experimental site”? If it is to be made into “a 
sally-port against Russia”—an interesting verbal indication 
of the Plantagenet and medieval strain in the speaker—how 
are we to get the soldiers to man it? 


Mr. Balfour’s reply was in his very best manner,—free 
and yet alert, ingenicus and yet not tricky or ad captandum. 
After pointing out the absurdity of Sir William Harcourt’s 
attempts to stand on the Jingo, as well as the anti-Jingo, 
stool, he drew a distinction between spheres of interest and 
spheres of influence,—a perfectly sound distinction, no doubt, 
but one somewhat too fine for a Parliamentary audience. It 
was not owing to Russian menaces that we abandoned the 
proposal in regard to Talienwan. It was a suggestion in the 
course of bargaining, that was all. Is no point mentioned in 
negotiations ever to be given up lest it should be called climb- 
ing down? “If this is the way you are going to enter upon 
a bargain, you must in all cases start with your irreducible 
minimum.” Look at the way Russia was able to make the 
most extraordinary climb down in Corea without the 
slightest difficulty. That Government has already immense 
advantages “in its secrecy and in the absence of an auditor 
and comptroller-general.” Do not let us give her additional 
advantages by making it impossible for our Government 
ever to bargain. In regard to Port Arthur, and the possi- 
bility of keeping Russia out, Mr. Balfour spoke with that 
absolute frankness which always marks a really great 
statesman. A great many people think that we ought at all 
hazards to have prevented the Russians coming to Port Arthur. 
It would, of course, have been perfectly possible for us to do so. 
“T think it extremely probable that if we had sent our Fleet 
to Port Arthur and occupied the port Russia would not have 
made it a casus belli.’ But there was no certainty about it. 
“Tt might have involved us and Russia, and, bya not unnatural 
consequence, the whole of the civilised world in arms.” At 
any rate, said Mr. Balfour, “I would never consent to take 
part in a game of bluff, which may have consequences like 





years to come it will not be altered or improved, and for 


that, unless I am prepared to face those consequences.” 
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Mr. Balfour brought out in his speech the substantial 
advantages which we have acquired in China in spite of the 
repeated assertions that we have failed all along the line. 
We retain our previous rights in Port Arthur and Talienwan. 
We have in Wei-hai-wei an invaluable diplomatic base and a 
good secondary naval base; we have obtained from China 
important commercial concessions; and finally we have ear- 
marked the Yangtse Valley as our sphere of interest. Mr. 
Balfour ended by pointing out, as we think, with perfect 
trath, that Russia’s position has by no means been bettered 
by recent events. We agree, but cannot feel sure that this is 
good news for us. We want a satisfied, and not a restless, 
Rassia in the Far East. Taken as a whole, the answer of the 
Government comes to this. We tried to maintain the status 
quo in China, and to prevent the increase of Russian influence 
at Pekin. We found, however, that we could not do that 
without a war, and a war seemed to us not worth while. 
Therefore we did the next best thing to the status quo, and 
took means to assure to ourselves (1) a right of pre-emption 
over the Yangtse Valley ; (2) the power to put on diplomatic 
pressure at Pekin. In addition, we took the opportunity to 
get a good many commercial concessions we have long desired. 
Not a bad result, say the Government; and we should agree 
heartily but for one thing. They have contrived in the course 
of events to get at loggerheads with Russia. That they 
should have avoided by deciding earlier that they did not 
mean to seriously withstand the demands of Russia. Russia 
ought this moment to be at Port Arthur, not against our will, 
but with it. 


During the past week the House has been'busy at the work 
of passing the Irish Local Government Bill through Committee. 
On the whole, the discussion has not been in any sense memor- 
able, though the interest of the Irish Members in the measure 
has not palled. Weare glad to see that in the course of Wed- 
nesday’s debate Mr. Gerald Balfour took occasion to state 
again the sound view that the population of the West of Ireland 
had been demoralised by the idea being always held up to 
them that they would get help from the Imperial Exchequer. 
“This had been done consistently in recent and on previous 
occasions, and such exaggeration had a most demoralising 
effect on the people concerned, they being taught when periods 
of difficulty occurred not so to conduct themselves as to 
diminish the distress, but to look simply to the Imperial 
Exchequer or to public bounty.” It was important to drive 
out of the minds of the people that if the harvest was bad the 
State was bound to come to their relief. 


The Lord Mayor on Wednesday gave a dinner to the 
medical profession, at which most of its chiefs were present, 
and the Minister for War made an announcement most 
gratifying to Army doctors. They have long had a 
grievance against the State for refusing them “substantive 
rank” in the Army, and have consequently discouraged 
students from entering the military service. Lord Lans- 
downe now told them that their grievance would be 
removed, that a “ Royal Medical Army Corps” would be 
organised, and that its officers would bear the same titles 
as other officers in the Army, up to the rank of Colonel, 
“always upon the clear understanding that these titles do 
not confer upon them any title to command outside it.” Above 
the rank of Colonel the doctor will be known as Surgeon- 
General, the War Office desiring greatly to limit the number 
of Generals not in active employ. The announcement was 
received with warm applause, the Government, according to 
the President of the Royal College of Surgeons, having con- 
ceded all that the profession desired. The innovation is of 
importance, as there is no doubt that the Army Medical 
Service had become so unpopular in the great schools that 
there was danger of its being abandoned to inferior men. 
We do not ourselves quite understand why a doctor thinks 
more of himself when he is called a Major, but then neither 
do we understand, as he does so think, why the War Office 
should have resisted his prayer. Nobody has to face danger 
more directly than a good Army doctor, and he is usually, of 
two men of his rank, slightly the better informed. 


We are unable to believe in the scheme for creating national 
granaries which finds favour in so many quarters. It is 
quite true that Great Britain is now dependent upon 
imports of wheat for the daily bread of the people, and that 








intercommunication having become more rapid, stocks are apt 
to run very low. It pays the dealers to live from hand to 
mouth. It is said that sometimes we have not a month’s 
supply within the four seas. Any interruption to the ocean 
routes would therefore raise the price of bread to a high figure, 
and a blockade would reduce us to starvation. A blockade of 
this island is, however, nearly unthinkable, and the circum. 
stances under which an enemy would declare war on a neutral 
for bringing food to our ports are to the last degree improbable. 
Even a Continental coalition would hardly declare war on 
America and the Argentine Republic, and the high price 
would draw every quarter of wheat that could be forwarded. 
The granaries must be emptied periodically, and their exist- 
ence would so alarm and hamper the trade that the regular 
supply would be impeded, or occasionally stopped. The true 
defence for the people is a strong Fleet, carefully organised to 
meet the danger that, if the Atlantic could be shut to us, 
our very bread might be taken from us. Britain for food 
purposes is a city. It is our first busimess to see that we can 
never become a city besieged. 


A case of cruelty which has attracted much attention was 
decided on Monday. Mrs. Camilla Nicholls, a person living 
in Kensington on charity, but in a house of £60 a year 
and with three servants, hired a girl named Jane Popejoy 
on very low wages. Fourteen months afterwards the girl 
died, and the doctors who examined the body testified that 
she had been beaten all over and slowly starved to death, 
a fellow-servant adding that Mrs. Nicholls had once burnt 
her with a red-hot poker. There was a little doubt about 
this part of the story, the witness not having made the 
statement at first; but the beating and starvation were 
clearly proved, and the jury found a verdict of “ Guilty.” 
The Judge gave a sentence of seven years’ penal servitude. 
We have remarked upon one aspect of the case elsewhere, 
and may add here that the popular rage against Mrs. 
Nicholls bears evidence to a remarkable change in public 
feeling. At the beginning of the century no one had 
so much difficulty in obtaining justice as an oppressed 
apprentice or servant girl of the lower type. 


The present House of Commons has again deserved the 
thanks of those who care for the beauty of London and wish 
to preserve it from so-called “improvements.” On Thursday 
last they threw out by a majority of 119 a Bill proposing to 
lay tram-lines and allow the running of tramcars across 
Westminster Bridge and down the Embankment. Of course, 
the plea was raised that the tramcars were needed in the 
interests of the people; but there was very little substance in 
the plea, and it was met by the argument that working men 
value the Embankment as a place on which they can form 
the processions which march to demonstrate in Hyde Park. 
Tramways would interfere with their arrangements. Thus 
the tram-line appeared first as the friend of the people, and 
then as the engine of the tyrant subtly designed to destroy 
the right of free speech and of processions with banners. 
On the whole, the balance of argument was strongly against 
the proposal. The Embankment is a kind of park, and in 
summer much used by people who want a stroll and a breath 
of fresh air. 





The news from Hawarden is as sad as ever,—though 
perhaps it is a weakness to describe suffering borne so 
heroically and in so fine a spirit sad. On Tuesday occurred 
a very characteristic and pathetic incident. Mr. Gladstone 
received a letter of condolence from the University of 
Oxford, sent by the Vice-Chancellor and the Hebdomadal 
Council. To this Mr. Gladstone told his daughter to reply : 
“There is no expression of Christian sympathy that I value 
more than that of the ancient University of Oxford, the God- 
fearing and God-sustaining University of Oxford. I served 
her perhaps mistakenly, but to the best of my ability. My 
most earnest prayers are hers to the uttermost and to the 
last.” Those words will send‘a thrill of deep feeling through 
Oxford men wherever they may be found. The loyalty of the 
great statesman to the well-beloved foster-mother of his 
beliefs and intellect is strangely touching. Even a vote of 
sympathy from the House of Commons could not have moved 
Mr. Gladstone so greatly. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday, 110%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
“OUR HELPLESS GOVERNMENT.” 


4 ‘Sie helpless Government,”—so runs the phrase of 

the Daily Chronicle, and the Daily Mail is hardly 
Jess condemnatory when it talks about the possibility of 
its “lingering faith in the Government” being justified. 
Unquestionably at the present moment there does exist 
among a certain portion of the public—or perhaps we 
should rather say of the Press—a strong feeling that the 
Government are not doing their best for the country, and 
that somehow or other—no one ever specifies exactly how— 
they are not up to the mark, or capable of fulfilling the 
wishes and expectations of the nation. The Press has, in 
fact, succeeded in creating an atmosphere of distrust, and 
people who as a rule think very little, and certainly know 
very little, of foreign affairs, have got it into their heads 
that the coach is being badly driven, and that the driver 
does not know the road. In regard to this vague and 
nervous talk, we desire to register a word of protest. 
We can do so all the more effectively because we are not 
to be counted among the thick-and-thin supporters of the 
present Ministry. We have never concealed from our 
readers our belief that the Government on several occasions 
have not taken the best and wisest course in dealing with 
the problems before them, and not unfrequently we have 
freely criticised their actions. But between free, or even 
severe, criticism, and scolding and screaming, there is all 
the difference in the world. If one thinks the driver has 
taken the wrong road on a dark night, one may tell him 
so quietly and firmly, even though he may not be then 
willing, or even able, to take another course; but where is 
the sense in raving, and swearing, and protesting for all 
the world as if the coach had actually been thrown into 
the ditch and upset, or the wheel had come off and the 
horses broken down? At present a great part of the 
Press and of the public is talking as if there had 
been a real national breakdown, and the interests 
of the country had been gravely injured. Such intem- 
perance and exaggeration in political criticism strikes 
us as altogether deplorable. It seems to show that the 
country is losing its nerve. It is not pleasant to see 
people clinging to their seats and bawling out that they are 
going to be upset, “they are sure they are,” and that the 
driver must be mad or incompetent, or at any rate help- 
less, because he has injudiciously chosen a rough cross- 
road, and for the moment has not got his team perfectly 
in hand. In private life, when the driver is apparently 
showing want of skill, we feel disgusted at the yelling 
and swearing of the passengers, and at their futile clutches 
at his elbow. How much greater should be our sense 
of indignation when it is the affairs of the nation that are 
being treated with so marked a want of reticence and 
dignity, not the handling of a team of greys or bays ona 
country excursion. 


Let us consider for a moment quietly and without heat 
in what the alleged helplessness and want of firmness of 
the Government consist. After all is said and done, 
theirs is not a feeble or inconsistent record. Take the 
Eastern question first. We held, and still hold, that the 
Government should, alone if necessary, have put such pres- 
sure on the Turks—by means of a blockade of the Arabian 
coast preferably—as would have forced them to stop 
the massacre of the Armenians, and free Crete. But 
though we think the Government would have done 
better to have acted thus, it would be preposterous 
to say that they showed helplessness or weakness. 
They adopted the policy of maintaining the Concert, 
and they stuck to that policy without deviating. They 
may have been wrong, but at any rate they knew their 
own minds. If we take the case of South Africa, where 
we were also in disagreement with them, we must admit 
that they pursued the policy chosen by them with 
firmness and consistency. We hold that after the Raid 
they should have revoked the Charter—the grounds for 
forfeiture were clear—prosecuted Mr. Rhodes, and then, 
as suzerain Power, have insisted on the main grievances of 
the Outlanders being set right in order to secure the 
future peace of South Africa. The Government elected 
to follow an opposite policy—i.e., not to throw over Mr. 
Rhodes and his Company, and to leave the Outlanders’ 


| 
adhered, accepting all its momentous consequences in regard 
to the future of South Africa. They may have been wrong. 
we think they were, but it would be idle because we holi 
such a view to say that they are “ helpless,” and “ gone to 
pieces,” and incompetent, and the rest of it. Take, lastly 
the Chinese policy of the Government. Here we again 
think that the Government did not choose the best course 
They ought, in our opinion, to have realised early that 
Russia was certain to try to go to Manchuria and Port, 
Arthur, and that there was no reason, or at any rate no 
reason justifying war, for stopping her. This admitted 
they should have made it their business to help Russia 
to get what she wanted, taking at the same time 
ample assurances that such parts of China as we 
desired to retain under our influence should be secured 
to us. Had this been done Russia, instead of being in 
Manchuria contrary to our wishes, would have been there. 
ina large measure owing to our good offices. In fact, 
the Government find themselves in a position which 
was the inevitable outcome of the forces at work— 
i.e., our resolve not to fight for Manchuria, Russia’s 


a disagreeable, instead of, as it might have been, 
an agreeable, incident with Russia. But unfortunate 
as this fact is, we can no more here than in the cases. 
of Turkey and South Africa, talk about helplessness, 
and drifting, and incapacity. No doubt if the Govern. 
ment had actually landed us in the ditch of war there 
would have been some excuse for the swearing, but then. 
they have done nothing of the kind. We are not at war 
with Russia, and the most that can be said is that the 
Government did not do as well as they might have done. 
In our belief their chief blunder was not being able to 
conquer that defect which Lord Palmerston detected in all 
our statesmen,—a defect which is common to most English- 
men, and may best be called lack of political imagination. 
We cannot as a race imagine, and so understand, what. 
will be the result of the forces that are shaping them- 
selves, but have as yet no clear definition. Lord 
Palmerston once wrote to our Ambassador in Paris :—“1 
foresee difficulty in getting the Cabinet to take any 
vigorous resolve. Very few public men in England 
follow up foreign affairs sufficiently to foresee the con- 
sequences of events which have not happened.” Here is 
the root of the whole matter. Foreign policy is the art of 
foreseeing the effect of the things that have not happened, 
but which will or may happen. Any one can work out the 
results of a revolution as soon as it has taken place. The 


see what is coming, and then to work out as far as 
may be the inevitable after consequences. Directly the 
Russians had actually gone to Port Arthur against our 
wishes the Cabinet found no difficulty in working out the 


Pekin, and so on. What they failed to do was to foresee 
the effect of the occupation of Port Arthur when it had 
not happened. Had they been able to do so, they should 
have forced China to give Port Arthur to the Russians, 
not tried half-heartedly to keep them out. But to fail 
where practically all our Governments fail is not to be 
helpless, or imbecile, or objects of pity and contempt,— 
the despair of their friends and the delight of their 
enemies. The Cabinet has not shown a special inspiration 
for foreign affairs, thatisall. Let us not, however, in the 
name of decency and good sense, and indeed of patriotism, 
call this helplessness and fatuity. The Cabinet remains 
what it was, a Committee composed of very strong, very 
capable, and very well-instructed men, who take the wrong 
road sometimes, or, if you will, often, but who are not in 
any sense a set of fools or weaklings. 


Perhaps it will be asked why we should think it 
worth while to defend a Government in regard to 
whose policy we feel obliged to make so many criti- 
cisms. The answer is easy. We are concerned to 
defend the position of the Government, and to speak 
strongly about the absurdity and exaggeration of the 
language used about them by both friend and foe, because 
we hold the growth of such exaggerated and nervous 
and excitable talk as we are now hearing to be little less 
than a national calamity. Surely it is bad policy ata 
time of great international trouble and perplexity to give 
the nation—not to mention foreign States—the impression 
that it is being ruled by a Junta of helpless and be- 





grievances alone—and to that policy they have steadily 


wildered men. No doubt if they were really and truly as 


resolve to go there, and China’s weakness—but plus.. 


difficulty comes at the second remove. What is wanted is to- 


inevitable consequences,—the effect on our prestige at. 
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catnnicanstant 
incapable and helpless as they are represented it would be 
erfectly right to say so openly and plainly. Such a crisis 
would demand drastic measures. - But since no reasonable 
or instructed person seriously believes the present Govern- 
ment to be anything of the kind, it is surely madness to 
create what we have called above an atmosphere of dis- 
trust. That the Government will in the end be damaged 
by the present outcry we do not expect. In all probability 
they will ultimately be greatly strengthened by it. When 
the public, after enduring a few more weeks’ screaming 
about helplessness and incompetence, comes to itself and 
begins to ask, “ What’s the truth about all this ?” it will 
find that after all its fate is in the hands of a very strong 
and able Administration. Then will come the inevitable 
reaction, and in a very short time we shall be told that, 
after all, this is the ablest Ministry that ever sat in Down- 
ing Street. There is nothing so good in the end for a 
Ministry as over-abuse. The revulsion of feeling is sure 
to come, and when it does, the country thinks it cannot 
sav strongly enough that it has been in the wrong and 
under a complete mistake as to the men who ruled it. 
Depend upon it, the present Government are fully worthy of 
the confidence of the nation. They may have made mistakes, 
but then would not any other conceivavle Government 
have made even more,—different mistakes possibly, but 
not less bad? What is wanted in the country just now is 
the sort of tone and temper one sees ina good and capable 
master who is watching a trusted servant at work on a 
difficult job. When the coachman is working his way 
through a vast piece of traffic the wise master does not 
keep thrusting his head out of the brougham window in a 
fury screaming “Fool” and “ Idiot,” or bursting his lungs 
by shouting incoherent orders. He sits still, holds his 
tongue, and lets the man do his best to get the carriage 
out of the block. 





THE CAPTURE OF MANILLA. 


HE inefficiency of which we have repeatedly spoken 

as the note of modern Spain comes out to the full 

in the accounts of the defence of Manilla. Though the 
Spaniards had months of warning, nothing except the 
hearts of the seamen was ready for the fight. Sefior Sagasta 
says Spain has spent £100,000,000 upon fortifications 
within the last twenty-five years, but whether Manilla was 
forgotten, or the money was intercepted, or the engineers 
were incompetent, the fortifications in the Far Eastern 
colony proved of no avail. Alexandria was better defended 
against the British fleet than Manilla against the 
American. The magnificent harbour, which would hold 
all the fleets of Europe, is one of the most defensible 
positions in the world, for the entrance, only ten 
miles wide, is divided into two channels, one of them 
very dangerous, by the fortified island of Corregidor, 
which no vessel can pass unseen or unassailed. Manilla, 
on the east of the bay, and Cavite, five miles south of 
the capital, are both fortified; and if they repulsed 
the attacking squadron the foreign ships would be 
caught as in a trap, and must in the end surrender. 
Nevertheless, the American Commodore Dewey, though 
his squadron was small and had no place to which to 
retreat in case refitting became necessary, on the night of 
April 30th steamed undauntedly into the harbour, and 
passed Corregidor without damage. He had not been ex- 
pected, it was night, the searchlights were not ready, and 
the forts on the island did not even fire until the invaders 
passed. The Spanish fleet in the early morning was, how- 
ever, ready, and the seamen prepared to fight as if they 
did not know that ship for ship they were hopelessly over- 
matched ; but the forts, we suspect, were not in the best 
order. At least if they were, we do not know how Com- 
modore Dewey won the battle. Everybody says he had 
the stronger fleet, and that is true; but they forget that 
Admiral Montojo had the forts at his back, and that they 
alone ought to have been able to drive off the attacking 
squadron. Two great fortresses with Krupp guns mounted 
upon them, and Spanish artillerymen to man them, ought 
surely to have given a good account of four warships, none 
of them of the first class, with a gunboat and some tramp 
steamers laden with coal behind them; but they did not. The 
American Commodore kept his ships in incessant motion 
—he “was driven to manceuvre,” says Admiral Montojo 
—and his squadron was apparently not damaged by the 
fire from the forts, while ship after ship opposed to him 
sank under his fire, or burst into flames, or retreated to 








the little inner harbour of Bakor, there to be destroyed by 
their owners’ hands. The Spaniards fought bravely, 
losing, it is asserted, two thousand men—we imagine this 
account includes the wounded, while the other account, 
with its loss of four hundred, is limited to the dead—but 
in four hours their fleet in the Pacific was literally 
annihilated, and Commodore Dewey left free to attack 
Manilla and Cavite. Both, we believe, were taken, but at 
this point communication was cut off, the Spaniards, to 
avoid sending details of their defeat to Spain, having 
cut the cable, an act which could vield them no military 
advantage whatever. Commodore Dewey had, therefore, 
to send news of his victory to Hong-kong, and it may be 
some hours after this paper is published before the details 
of the engagement are clearly known, but of the broad 
result no one, even in Madrid, entertains a doubt. The 
Philippines are lost to Spain. Sefior Sagasta says the 
garrison can and will hold out, but garrisons do not hold 
out when unable to reply to an enemy’s fire ; the whole non- 
Spanish population, say 95 per cent., is unfriendly to 
Spain ; the Governor knows that help from the Peninsula 
within any reasonable time is physically impossible ; there 
are vast multitudes of houseless people to be fed from the 
hostile interior; and altogether the situation is one in 
which capitulation would involve no discredit even in 
soldiers’ eyes. Commodore Dewey, who is to be supported 
by troops from San Francisco, is, we doubt not, at this 
moment in military possession of the colony. 


It is impossible, though in this war we are American 
in feeling, to read of such a catastrophe without a deep 
emotion of pity for Spain. The mismanagement, or the 
corruption, or the ineptitude among her governing men 
must have been so awful. Spain has at her disposal all 
the resources of modern science; she has a free revenue 
not pledged to bondholders of twenty millions a year; 
up to January she could and did raise loans; her 
people hold their colonies as dear as their own pro- 
vinces, and yet the second of them, which has been 
in their possession since 1565, has been taken by 
four ships belonging to a Power seven thousand miles 
away. There was no reason in the world, except inefficiency 
in the rulers, why the Spanish Pacific Squadron should 
have consisted of antiquated vessels, why Corregidor 
should not have been made impregnable, or why Manilla 
should not have been defended by forts against which a 
much greater invading fleet might have battered in vain. 
A fort, though it is motionless, has always this superiority 
over a vessel, that it can be resupplied for ever, while the 
ship rapidly exhausts its stores. The Spaniards were 
ready to give their lives, they had given their money, 
there is no suspicion of any treachery; but a fatal want 
of competence at the top, continued for generations, 
destroyed the fighting value of courage, patriotism, and 
even despair. It must be heartbreaking to all Spaniards, 
and, for our own part, we cannot blame the fury of the 
Madrilenos, or the rage of the Republicans, or the 
suspicions of the provincials, who believe in treason. 
Even Englishmen would be hard to hold in under such 
circumstances ; and Englishmen have not been trained to 
believe that their country is always unlucky because it is 
badly governed, or rendered bitter by centuries of a slow 
decline from the topmost position in the world. We 
rejoice in the efficiency of the American representative 
of our race, because we believe that, failing the Anglo- 
Saxon, the wronged of the world will find no defender ; 
we exult in his skill, his preparedness, and his daring ; 
but we can, nevertheless, feel for Spain, and hope that, 
thrown back by deserved misfortune upon themselves, her 
people may yet commence a brighter and more humane 
career. They have governed tyrannically abroad, and 
they have failed; but they may yet govern themselves 
well, and, so governing, succeed. After all, we who are 
so proud, justly proud, of our success in administering 
India, have never stamped ourselves upon that continent 
as the Spaniards, whom we reproach with ineptitude, 
have stamped themselves upon the two Americas. You 
cannot say that India is English, but from Alabama to 
Tierra del Fuego the Americas are Iberian. 





THE FATE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

E tuke it to be certain, in spite of interruptions in 

the telegraphic service, that Manilla has sur- 
rendered; that the Tagal population will hold the larger 
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Philippine islands, subject to guidance from leaders recog- 
nised by the Americans; and that the latter will never, 
whatever the ultimate issue of the war, hand the colony 
back to Spain. They are more governed by moral con- 
siderations than their enemies choose to think, and a 
conviction that Spaniards are incurably cruel, are, in fact, 
born Inquisitors, has sunk deeply into their minds. To 
an American the Spaniard, it should be remembered, is 
not the man of the Peninsular War, but the man who 
conquered the Americas, and so misgoverned them that 
his own people rose upon him in unquenchable fury. The 
Americans will have therefore, at the close of the war, to 
decide how their newly acquired property shall be disposed 
of, and already fierce jealousies and far-reaching ambitions 
have been awakened throughout Europe. America, it is 
said, will not keep the islands; and if they are to be sold, 
either for money or for territory, to whom are they to go? 
Their possession might disturb “ the balance of power” 
in the Far East. England, it is said, must not have them, 
because she has already too much; Germany, because 
her designs upon China would thereby be facilitated ; 
Russia, because she would be too near Australia; and 
France, because she may choose in the next war to act as 
Russia’s obedient ally. Japan, as a pagan Power, is out 
of the question when two and a half millions of Christians 
have to be disposed of; and it is very doubtful whether 
Holland would undertake the laborious task of reducing 
the Philippines to order. She succeeds in Java after a 
fashion, and might make a heavy bid for a second tropical 
estate, but the attempt to form a colonial army seems 
beyond her strength. She has been trying through a 
whole generation to conquer Acheen, and the fierce little 
Malay State holds her successfully at bay. . These argu- 
ments, and many like them, will be urged on the Ameri- 
cans by the Chancelleries of Europe, which are already 
twittering with excitement, and putting out little feelers, 
and looking at Manilla like children at a cake which 
they want badly but think it decorous not to ask for or 
see. 

We think the Americans will keep the Philippines, we 
hope they will most heartily, and we can show that they 
have the means of doing so with little trouble to them- 
selves. We think they will keep them because we think 
that the Americans will emerge from this war with new 
ideas and larger ambitions. They will have defeated a 
second-class European State, and will feel acutely that 
as matters stand they would have been defeated by a 
first-class one. They could not have fought France, to 
say nothing of Great Britain, without suffering grave 
defeats at sea and enormous losses by land. That is not 
a position which suits the American temper, and Washing- 
ton will therefore set itself to construct a first-class iron 
fleet. They can do that at home with twice the rapidity 
of the Japanese, because they have a hundred times the 
Japanese command of money, and they can man the fleet 
when constructed by sweeping all the shiftless boys of 
the Union, as they are doing already, into great naval 
schools, one for each State. That fleet once built, the 
desire for a position in the world equal to their position 
among nations, for islands as coaling stations, for posts of 
vantage if Europe threatens them, will induce, or indeed 
compel them to give up their idea of non-intervention, which 
already, as we see, has given way the moment their deeper 
emotionsare stirred. Already, before the war has well begun, 
they are threatening Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines, and as soon as it is over and the fleet built 
they will open the Nicaragua Canal, claiming right of free 
passage through it for their battleships, and change their 
Monroe doctrine into a direct and effective protectorate of 
the two Americas. They will, we believe, from the first 
hesitate to give up the Philippines, partly because the 
islands will provide admirable stations for their fleet, but 
chiefly because they are determined that China, which is 
their biggest natural foreign market, shall not be closed 
to their trade. They must be ready to strike, if need be, 
on the Chinese coast, and to strike hard, and seeing that, 
they will not give up islands which offer them impreg- 
nable defences for their dockyards, their coal-vaults, aud 
their arsenals. To retain them is, of course, to give up 
their traditional policy of non-interference in the politics 
ot the world; but we confess we have not much faith in 
self-denying policies of that kind. To shake down an 
ancient European throne is surely interference with 


ie 
The people of the United States have not realised 
their new position yet, but when they do, we shall 
hear, we feel confident, much less of non-intervention 
We think America will keep the Philippines, and we 
heartily hope it. She will govern them well enough 
much better than any Power except ourselves, and we 
have more of the world’s surface than we can well 
manage. It is true that the position in the Pacific would 
be magnificent, that we can create a Civil Service b a 
mere advertisement in the Grazette, the educated middle 
class thirsting for more “careers,” and that we could 
garrison the islands with Sikhs and Afridis, to the delight 
of both, without risking a single bone of Tommy Atkins: 
but we cannot undertake to govern the whole dark world, 
The envy we excite is already too great, and the strain 
upon the mental power of those who govern is already 
excessive, 80 excessive that we fear there is already a 
faltering at the centre of affairs, produced not by timidity, 
but by a just sense that for England to do anything any. 
where is to stir the water which envelops the world, and 
drive a wave upon some coast it is not intended to attack, 
It; would be a relief if another English-speaking Power 
would take up a portion of our task, and in taking it, 
perform the duty of repaying something to the world 
which yields her such advantages. The “ weary Titan,” 
in fact, needs an ally while traversing “the too vast orb 
of his fate,” and the only ally whose aspirations, ideas, 
and language are like his own is the great American 
people. The Frenchman is too fickle, the Russian 
too full of guile, and the German too harsh in 
his treatment of all who do not think that to be 
drilled is the first, if not the only, duty of man. 


We hope the Americans will keep the Philippines, and 
that they can keep them we have no doubt whatever. 
Europe, to put the truth in its most brutal form, cannot 
attack them without our permission ; and the constitutional 
difficulty is all rubbish, as Congress can make laws for 
territories, or declare the islands to be held, like Bosnia, as 
lands “in temporary military occupation ” of the United 
States. The Americans are not governing Manilla to-day 
through the universal suffrage of the Tagals, and need not 
therefore govern it to-morrow, while as to the means of hold- 
ing the islands they have a resource of which no one has 
spoken hitherto, but to which, as an instrument of power, 
there is hardly a limit. No one doubts that the States 
can produce and train any amount of officers, and they 
have, like ourselves, the means of enlisting a large and 
effective Sepoy army. They have already four or five 
thousand negro troops who have distinguished them- 
selves in the Indian wars, and who are now about to be 
despatched to Cuba because they are “immune” from 
yellow fever. Nothing stops the Americans from raising 
the negro force to twenty thousand men—there are now 
nine millions of coloured people under the Stars and 
Stripes—and with them holding the Philippines, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico, paying them out of local revenues. 
With such a garrison those islands would be as safe 
as drawing-rooms and as full of business as Broad- 
way or the Strand. There is really no obstacle, for 
the prejudice of colour, fierce as it is in the States, would 
not operate against a colonial army, more especially if 
that army were a good one. And it would be a good one. 
The bravery of the trained negro is never questioned, he 
is accustomed not only to obey but to respect white 
officers, and the tropical regions in which he would be 
stationed exactly suit not only his constitution, but his 
notion of that which constitutes happiness in life. Instead 
of remaining a source of weakness to the Union, he can be 
turned by wise and lenient management into an instrument 
of empire. We do not, be it observed, give way for one 
moment to the theory that white men cannot retain their 
energy in the tropics—nearly the whole of Brazil is 
within their limit—but if white Americans dislike service 
in lands so warm they have millions of dark Americans 
who do not, and who are as proud of the greatness of the 
Republic, and if decently treated as faithful to its flag, as 
any of their lighter brethren. The Americans are waking 
up to a perception of the value of this instrument of force, 
aud when once they have tully realised it we shall hear 
little of their difficulty in garrisoning distant possessions 
inhabited by dark tribes. The Tagals will not feel insulted 
because the garrison which keeps their villages safe {is 
only white at the top. 





Europe of a definite kind, and they are doing that already. 
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A FORECAST FOR SPAIN. 


HE effect of defeat on a Continental State is always 
T nearly incalculable. So many factors enter into the 
roblem—national character, military tone, the hold of the 
dynasty on public regard, besides a host of circumstances 
connected with geographical position—that speculation is 
baffled by bewildering detail. The precedents, too, are 
all contradictory. The terrible defeats of Austria in 1860 
and 1866 never shook the dynasty, had, in fact, no effect 
upon it except to make it wiser, more cautious, and more 
Jenient. The Russian autocracy survived the defeat of 
1855, the blow falling on the social system, which was 
revolutionised by the emancipation of the serfs, instead of 
on the throne, which in the new conscription found a 
strong rock on which to build. The Army could put down 
even a general insurrection in Russia if the people made 
one. The throne of the Napoleons, on the other hand, 
fell in a moment under the shock of Sedan, and it is 
doubtful if the Republic which succeeded them would sur- 
vive for a week the wound caused by a second great defeat. 
It is conceivable, therefore, that Spain, after her great 
defeat in the Pacific, which is, so far as we can perceive, 
beyond repair, may, as Americans fancy she will, make a 
sudden peace, exchanging Cuba for the Philippines; but it 
seems to us most improbable. Such a termination of the 
short struggle is wholly opposed to the national character, 
to the ideas of the military chiefs, who have had no chance 
yet, and to that Southern feeling of the necessity for 
revenge which has been stirred by all the events of 
the past three months, by what the Spaniards think 
a shower of insults, by excessive pecuniary losses, which 
have been felt in every respectable Spanish house 
and are driving Barcelona frantic, and by the con- 
dition of the conscripts wasting away in Cuba. 
Spaniards will want to fight all the more because their 
fighting has brought them only wounds. The analogy 
of the duello, of which so much is made, is all nonsense, 
for though in Continental duelling a wound stops fighting, 
the wounded man does not agree to pay his adversary 
to leave off. The statesmen of Spain may be ready to 
stop, as, knowing the hopeless conditions which environ 
them, they have been from the first; but the Army will 
certainly not stop until it has fought a battle; and the 
people, who, we repeat, know nothing of the enormous 
resources possessed by the “ North-Americans,” and do 
not realise the exceptional energy of their characters, will 
attribute their misfortune, as they always have done, to 
imbecility or corruption in Madrid. Vulgar Spaniards 
do not think, like Frenchmen, that they are betrayed, but 
that they are governed, as in good sooth they often have 
been, by incompetent and lazy jobbers in politics. They 
have a sentiment for the only child who ever was born a 
King; but the Queen-Regent is a foreigner, who will not 
go to bull-fights, and the Ministry has in it no overawing 
or commanding personality. We should anticipate, there- 
fore, that the Army and the people will await with sullen 
impatience the result of a naval battle in the Atlantic, to- 
wards which the best fleet of Spain is now supposed to be 
steaming, and that when that fleet has been destroyed by the 
Americans, who are as irresistible at sea as the English, 
they will declare for the continuance of the war and a 
military dictatorship of some kind,—probably a Regency 
in a soldier’s hands. The feeling for Don Carlos is not 
deep except in a section of the North and the more 
fanatic Churchmen, and he is not the kind of man 
of whom a nation makes a popular hero. The 
Republic, again, is not popular with the Army, 
and would so impair the unity of the nation that 
it will be avoided, at least for the time being, and 
while the concentration of power seems to offer the best 
chance either of success or of a resistance to peace like 
that of a besieged city. In spite of the invigoration of 
the French Army, the Continent disbelieves in Republics 
as fighting Powers. The election of the Braganzas to the 
throne of a united Iberia is a dream of many Spanish 
thinkers, and was once formally proposed in writing by 
Marshal Prim, who was statesman as well as soldier; but 
it is too sensible for the average Spaniard, and too 
opposed to his traditions for the average Portuguese, and 
the child- King will therefore be suffered to remain 
on the throne, his mother, the Archduchess, who is 
respected for her high personal character and her illus- 
trious birth, retiring into the ordinary position of the 





Queen-Mother. Whether the Regency will be presided 
over by General Weyler, or Marshal Campos, or another 
General no outsider can guess; but that a despotic 
Regency of some kind will be established to rule at least 
for the duration of the war is, we think, a tclerably safe 
prediction. This will suit Austria, which is deeply con- 
cerned for the dynasty ; it will suit the Kings everywhere, 
who would prefer anything to another overturn of 
Royalty ; and it will suit France, which dreads beyond 
all things anarchy in Spain. 

For there is real danger of what the world would con- 
sider anarchy in Spain. Her cohesion, to begin with, is 
imperfect. The North and South are entirely different in 
tone, the North being industrial, the South agricultural, 
the North modern, the South medieval, the North full of 
Gothic blood, the South with a touch of the Arab strain, 
the North overtaxed and crippled in its commerce because 
the South can or will pay so little. Get a manufacturer 
of Barcelona to give you his opinion of the Cordovan or 
Murcian. The provinces, separated by high mountains, 
differing in economic characteristics, and divided by 
historical and social walls, have never been subjected to 
the steam-roller of the Revolution, and if the Army lost its 
hold, would almost infallibly either separate or reorganise 
themselves upon the federal principle. The tenure is 
wretchedly bad, the great estates being worked by 
bailiffs, and the people, who live in villages rather than 
isolated farms, being overworked and deprived of any- 
thing like ladders for rising in the social scale. The 
peasantry are rather labourers than true peasants, and 
their aversion in most provinces to the owners of the 
soil and their bailiffs is as keen as it ever was in Ireland, 
and has repeatedly produced formidable revolts. The 
city populations are rarely tranquil, and owing to their 
poverty never contented, and in both city and village 
there is a brooding feeling that everything is wrong, and 
that the cause of evil is not the miserliness of Nature, or 
any want of industry, or even the malignity of all who 
are outside Spain, though that counts for much in a 
Spaniard’s judgment, but mismanagement in high places, 
whether provincial or central, within Spain itself. The 
mischief is aggravated by the courage of the people, 
who are ready to “rise” and fight in a degree not 
displayed by any other civilised community, and by 
the influence of the priesthood, who have never for- 
given the great pillage of the Church sanctioned in Queen 
Isabella’s reign, and are always hoping for some régime 
which would restore their old ascendency and position. 
Spanish statesmen, who are thoroughly aware of the dis- 
content which exists, dread the Revolution acutely, and 
would rather, we believe, submit to a strong military 
tyranny, even if it were cruel, than allow the foundations 
of the great deep to be broken up. It is this feeling 
which, we imagine, has induced them to tolerate so many 
military pronunciamientos, and to replace the Monarchy 
so often after it has been overthrown. They find the 
Monarchy difficult to manage, and do not heartily believe 
in it; but they fear that but for the Monarchy, and the 
sort of pivot it affords, “there might be no more Spain.” 
We think that under this fear, which is shared by the 
military chiefs, they will keep up the Throne; but they 
will be compelled, we doubt not, to make the Executive 
stronger, and to place it in military hands. Observe that 
within twelve hours of the fall of Manilla, while the news 
was yet uncertain, a Liberal Administration felt compelled 
to place Madrid in “a state of siege,” that is, under 
military rule. And remember that Spain, the proudest 
of nations, with her wonderful past history, is waging a 
war in which, from the very nature of things, she can 
hope only for honourable defeat. 





LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 

de newspapers are, we think, wrong in talking as if 

Lord Salisbury’s speech presaged an immediate 
crisis or some nearly impending trouble and perplexity. 
They are abundantly justified, however, in attributing the 
very highest importance to the speech considered in its 
general character. Nothing could possibly be more im- 
pressive or more significant than the warning given by 
Lord Salisbury. He tells us in so many words that the 
ship is about to encounter a period of storm, and that the 
dangers to be encountered must be very considerable. But 
when a captain says that to his crew and his passengers, 
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depend upon it he has real cause for anxiety. What are 
the signs and indications that justify that anxiety? Not, 
we believe, as some have imagined, our dispute with France. 
That is threatening and unpleasant enough, but the area 
is limited and the issue comparatively simple. What 
caused Lord Salisbury’s very grave words was the general 
outlook,—the gathering signs on the horizon of thunder 
and bad weather, and the knowledge that the wind and 
sea are before long almost sure to rise to the point of 
danger. The crisis is, of course, due to the dying countries 
of which Lord Salisbury spoke. Though he did not 
specify them, he mentioned that there were several States 
almost in articulo mortis, and he inferred that the 
scramble for their possessions, which could not long be 
postponed, was sure to yield a heavy crop of difficul- 
ties and embarrassments for the would-be inheritors. 
As Lord Salfsbury most impressively put it, for one reason 
or for another the living nations will gradually encroach 
on the territory of the dying, and the seeds and causes of 
conflict amongst civilised nations will speedily appear. 
“‘ Of course, it is not to be supposed that any one nation 
of the living nations will be allowed to have the profitable 
monopoly of curing or cutting up these unfortunate 
patients, and the controversy is as to who shall have the 
privilege of doing so, and in what measure he shall do it. 
These things may introduce causes of fatal difference 
between the great nations whose mighty armies stand 
opposite threatening each other. These are the dangers, 
I think, which threaten us in the pericd that is coming on. 
It is a period which will tax our resolution, our tenacity, 
and Imperial instincts to the utmost.” 


We entirely agree with Lord Salisbury’s forecast and 
with his view of the gravity of the situation, but we desire 
to look at the matter a little more closely than he was 
able to do. A Prime Minister cannot mention names 
when he talks of dying nations. A journalist is under 
no such obligations, and may without impropriety or 
offence deal with the question in detail. A very little re- 
flection will show our readers which are the dying nations. 
There are four infidel and two, or possibly three, Christian 
Powers that come within this category. First of the 
infidel Powers we must, of course, name China, for already 
the rumour of her dissolution has nearly set the world on 
fire. Next in point of importance, though first in time, 
comes Turkey, the original Sick Man. A dispute as to 
his heritage caused nearly half a century ago the most 
wasteful and purposeless of wars; and who knows what 
possibilities of evil may not be attached to the disjecta 
membra of the Caliphate? But there is no need to labour 
the point, That the break-up of the Turkish Empire is cer- 
tain to lead to great jealousies and perplexities, and very 
possibly toa general war, is a commonplace of politics. A 
great Turkish diplomatist once illustrated this fact by his 
boast that Turkey could at any moment set Europe in 
flames,—‘‘ We have only to withdraw the guard from the 
Holy Places.” After Turkey, Morocco. The Shereefian 
Empire is tottering to its fall. A touch would send it to 
utter ruin. But who can say whether France and Russia, 
England and Germany, could agree as to the division of 
the spoil? As we have often reminded our readers, Prince 
Bismarck once said that the Western question—meaning 
Morocco—was far more dangerous than the Eastern. 
Persia is also a dying country. It ought to be quite 
easy to settle this inheritance, but will it prove so? Is 
Russia loyal enough? and, to be quite frank, are we 
sufficiently able to keep down our jealousy and our 
invincible desire to play the part of the dog in the 
manger,—a part for which we seem never tired of casting 
ourselves? Next come the dying Powers of Christendom. 
Spain may continue, and in our belief certainly will con- 
tinue, as a European Power, but as an Imperial Power her 
days are clearly numbered. To whom is to fall an 
inheritance, which is after all of immense value? It is 
not merely a question of Cuba and Porto Rico. America 
will dispose absolutely of them. What is to happen to 
the Philippines supposing America does not take them, 
and, still more important, what is to happen to the 
strip of West African coast owned by Spain, to the 
Canaries, to Ceuta, Melilla, and to the other 
places on the coast of Morocco? The Canary Islands 
will be intensely coveted, for they carry with them 
vast possibilities in regard to West Africa. They might 
constitute a sanatorium, and also an emporium of trade 
which would give, if not the control of West Africa, at 








any rate an enormous advantage to their posseagor 
Portugal is the next of the moribund Powers, and on the 
disposal of her estate are cast many hungry eyes, For. 
tunately for us, the only portion of Portugal’s colonial 
empire that we could not allow to pass into other hands 
is already ear-marked as ours. When we allowed Portugal 
to take under the Arbitration what really was ours, it was 
agreed that Portugal should never cede Delagoa Bay to 
any Power but ourselves. We hold, that is, an indefeasible 
right of pre-emption. We must add the Congo Free 
State as one of the dying Powers, for so in fact it js, 
Belgium is vigorous enough, but the Congo is an anomaly 
as moribund as it is fantastic. The absurd character of 
this deplorable State will not, however, prevent it proving 
au apple of discord among the Powers. Perhaps to our 
list we ought also to add Brazil and most of the smaller 
South Américan Republics. Many of them are apparently 
dying of infantile, as Portugal is dying of senile, decay, 
But this does not make the problems connected with them 
any the less difficult. Considering their condition, and con. 
sidering the growth of the armaments of the Continental 

States, it may tax the whole power of the United States 
to forbid the visit of those European physicians and 

surgeons of whom Lord Salisbury spoke. 

It remains to consider what is the wisest policy for 
England to adopt under the circumstances. As to 
what that policy should be we have ourselves not a 
shadow of doubt. Lord Salisbury put the matter 
with his inimitable clearness and penetration of view. 
“ Undoubtedly we shall not allow England to be at a dis- 
advantage in any rearrangement that may take place. On 
the other hand, we shall not be jealous if desolation and 
sterility are removed by the aggrandisement of a rival in 
regions to which our arms cannot extend.” In other 
words, Lord Salisbury declares that we shall refuse to 
play the part of dog in the manger. Most sincerely do 
we hope that this may be so, for we are assured that this 
is the only wise and the only right policy for England. 
We admit that Lord Salisbury most sincerely believes -it 
to be the right policy, and desires to observe it. The 
question is, Will he be strong enough to do so? We 
devoutly trust he may be, and here we would implore him 
to remember that he will have the support of the country 
if he insists on his policy against the will of the majority 
of his party in Parliament, or even of any section of his 
colleagues. [We do not believe for a moment that he 
need fear such opposition in the Cabinet but only in tue 
House of Commons; still we put the case at its strongest. ] 
Lord Salisbury is not a weak man, of that we are 
sure, but he has a defect which is often as injurious as 
weakness. He is a self-distrustful man, and does not 
believe in his power over the country, or realise at all 
adequately the immense confidence which the nation reposes 
in him. We venture to say thatif Lord Salisbury stood up 
and declared that such-and-such a policy in foreign affairs 
was right and sound, and that he would be responsible 
for no other, in spite of any apparent disadvantages, he 
would find the whole country rally behind him. As it is, 
he is far too apt to think that he must not move beyoud 
public opinion. He forgets that in a serious crisis in our 
foreign affairs public opinion will be what he likes to 
make it. Let him only give the country a strong and 
certain lead and the whole nation will follow. If, however, 
he gives no lead, but waits for one, he will find himself 
face to face with a perplexed and distracted community 
which will show hardly more sense than a rural Vestry at 
its Easter meeting. 

Before we leave the present subject, we have one sug- 
gestion to make, though we fear it will not be one which 
will bear any immediate fruit. It is that the Government 
should most carefully and most clearly consider what are 
the portions of each inheritance which we cannot, and dare 
not, allow to go to any other Power, and must, therefore, 
take for ourselves. When this is ascertained, let us 
resolve that we will not attempt to stand in the way of 
any other Power merely as a sort of precaution, or on the 
foolish and immoral notion that what will strengthen them 
commercially may weaken us. Let us, in fact, make up 
our minds beforehand what it is we want and what is our 
irreducible minimum. We would, indeed, go a step 
further than coming to a clear understanding of exactly 
what we consider to be vital points. We would let our 
irreducible minimum be clearly known to all the Powers. 
No doubt ucder this plan we should in aay case only 
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¢btain our minimum; whereas if we said nothing we 
might at the end of the scramble get more of the spoil. But, 
after all, do we want more spoil? Have we not enough 
of the world already ? What we want is not more, 
put what will help, guard, and make efficient what we 
already possess. For this reason, all we should let it 
be known we intend to take and keep would be roughly 
something like the following:—We must remain _per- 
manently in Egypt. We must have a thin slice of the 
Congo State sufficient to form a link between Uganda 
and Nyasaland. We must have Delagoa Bay in 
Portuguese East Africa up to the Limpopo. We must 
retain our West African Hinterlands »nimpaired, and 
we must keep the interests already ear-marked as ours 
in China and the Far East. Lastly, we must let the 
world know that under no circumstances will we 
allow any combination against the United States. 
If we made a declaration of this kind—the corners 
being filled in, as it were, by certain precautions, 
for example as regards Morocco and Siam — we 
might rest secure that the scramble would not in- 
volve us. Practically no Power will fight to prevent our 
getting and keeping the possessions we have sketched. If, 
however, we say nothing, all the world will believe that 
we mean to grab far more than our fair share, and the 
Powers may conceivably combine against us. When you 
mean to be very moderate, it is best to say so at once, and 
not incur an enmity for supposed greediness which you do 
not deserve. But of course our public men will not do 
what we have suggested. It is hopeless to expect it of 
them. They will never consent to consider in isolation 
what they want, nor when they know make it clear to 
the rest of the world. That is not the way of Englishmen. 
They will simply drift on, doing the best they can as each 
problem arises. No doubt this hand-to-mouth policy has 
succeeded marvellously before and probably will again ; 
but, for all that, it is not, we believe, under existing 
circumstances, the best or wisest policy to pursue. But 
then nations, like men, follow their leading characteristics, 
and our national characteristic is to be haphazard, 
illogical, hand-to-mouth, and—immensely lucky. 





THE BISHOP OF LONDON IN CONFERENCE. 


E have noticed, we think, before now the change 

that has come over the Anglican—or at all events 

the English—Episcopate in the matter of frequency of 
speech. It is not, to our mind, in all respects a change 
for the better. In the old days, when a Bishop spoke 
once in three years, a good many things escaped him 
altogether. He was saved from committing himself on 
all that happened in the interval between his visitations. 
The matter of his charge was left to himself. If he 
found himself in deep waters, he had at least walked into 
them of his own free will. We do not say that even 
under this system Bishops were always well adviscd either 
in the choice or the treatment of their subjects. A collec- 
tion of Episcopal utterances during the early forties, or 
about the time of the Papal aggression, would probably 
contain as many predictions to which the event has given 
the lie as could be found in any series of documents of 
the same length, weight, and number. But these were 
times of unusual excitement, and under this exceptional 
pressure even the most sober of men may lose their heads. 
Ordinarily speaking, it was the vld-fashioned Bishop’s 
own fault if he said anything that was not generally 
known and universally admitted. Nowadays a Bishop’s 
charge is but one occasion among many. There are 
occasional and incidental gatherings of all kinds at which 
an Episcopal speech is as much a matter of course 
as an Episcopal subscription. And over and above 
all these, there is the annual Diocesan Conference with 
the Bishop always in the Chair, and expected to say 
something by way of information and guidance upon 
pretty well every subject that is debated. On the whole, 
we think the Church is the gainer. It would be flattery 
to say that every Bishop’s opinion upon every question is 
worth hearing, but it very often is worth hearing, and 
most often when it relates to questions that come up 
unexpectedly. The temptation of a Bishop, when he bas 
had time for preparation, is to be decorous and common- 
place,—to exaggerate points of agreement and minimise 
points of difference, to be, in fact, a little unreal in order 
to make sure of being nice. Even the Bishop of London 











—the very last man in England from whom this sort of 
thing was to be expected—did not quite keep clear of it 
in his opening speech at his Diocesan Conference last 
week. Inthe course of an excellent description of the 
Episcopal office, he spoke of his duty being to bring 
all his clergy equally into agreement upon the great 
fundamental points of Christian practice, and then he 
slipped in, by way of parenthesis, the statement, “In 
matters of Christian faith, of course, we are not divided.’ 
No doubt this may be true if it is clearly understood 
that no points upon which men are divided are 
“matters of Christian faith.” But without some such 
proviso it would be demonstrably false. We should be 
inclined to say that no sustained argument on points of 
Christian practice ever goes very far without disclosing 
the fact that serious divergence of practice ordinarily has 
its origin in real divergence of belief. This, however, is 
an example of a manner very rare with the Bishop of 
London. Most of what he said at the Conference was of 
a very different order. 

Take, for example, his remarks about the care of 
young men. This is a matter which greatly interests the 
younger clergy. They are always willing, the Bishop tells 
us, “to discuss with the greatest earnestness and zeal 
how to get hold of young men,”—meaning usually young 
men of the working class. They have the clearest possible 
conception of what such a young man ought to be, and the 
Bishop has been greatly struck with the high standard 
which underlies this conception. But his attitude to- 
wards this conception is wholly one of acceptance. “I 
have reduced,” he says—and we can well believe him 
— Conference after Conference to nothing by saying: 
‘Well, I suppose that when you were at school at the age 
of seventeen the attitude that you had towards your 
school chapel and all the religious privileges that were 
there offered to you was what you have expected as 
natural from the working lads of East London.’ I am 
afraid that this remark has been followed by a gasp and 
a gulp on the part of the speaker, and that he has 
sat down without having anything else to say.” That 
is precisely the sort of warning that the younger and 
more enthusiastic clergy need. They “too much tend 
to deal with boys in the abstract, with the ideal boy, 
without considering sufficiently the real boy.” And one 
great corrective to this omission would be “a little 
recollection of our own boyhood,”—and, we may add, of 
our own contemporaries in, and long after, boyhood, 
Where religion is concerned classes are very much alike, 
Descriptions of working-class irreligion oftea bear a 
striking resemblance to what we know of irreligion among 
professional men. The difference is that this latter 
phenomenon is not described. The function of the 
professional and the upper classes generally in the com- 
munity is to subscribe to missions for spreading religion 
in the slums, and the clergy are fain to regard this in the 
light of compensation for some indifference to religion in 
the persons of the subscribers. If they would bear in 
mind that those whom a mission is meant to improve are 
not likely to be very much in advance of the class by 
which the mission is possibly supported, there would be 
less disappointment with the result. 

But the subject on which the Bishop of London was at 
his best in the Conference was that of candidates for 
ordination. The difficulties that lie in a Bishop’s way in 
this part of his work were set out with great clearness 
and great originality. His remarks come as a revelation 
of what a Bishop has to encounter in a region in 
which he is ordinarily supposed to be absolutely 
his own master. In the Civil Service, the Bishop says, 
men know that those who do best in the examination 
will be taken to fill the vacancies. But in an ordination 
examination something else has to be considered. Before 
aman can submit himself for examination he must have 
a title, and when he has a title he is no longer merely a 
candidate, he is Mr. So-and-so’s candidate ; and if he fails 
to pass, the Bishop is pretty sure to hear from Mr. 
So-and-so on the subject. ‘“ You say that you have been 
waiting for a long time for the son of an old College 
friend, whose abilities have been guaranteed to you by 
other friends, but owing to one of the examiners having 
a fit of dyspepsia, your parish is deprived of his scrvices, 
and yourself plunged into unending woe.” Happily the 
Bishop of London is not in the least troubled by these 
remonstrances. On the contrary, he hopes that the 
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number of those who fail to pass will greatly increase. 
“Tt is my real desire,” he says, “that the standard of 
ordination here should considerably rise.” This is really 
good news for the Church of England. The fortunes of 
a Church are mainly determined by the character of the 
clergy, and though a high standard of examination will 
not of itself secure the character that the Church wants, 
it goes some way towards it. In these days of 
clerical poverty the inducements to able men to take 
orders are not great, and if a Bishop’s examination 
can secure that the preparation has been thorough and 
intelligent, it will at all events keep out the men who loaf 
into orders because loafing is the best they are capable of, 
and orders the profession to which it best serves as an 
introduction. We have been even more interested in the 
Bishop’s remarks upon the men who want to turn from 
other pursuits to take orders when they are between thirty 
and forty. What is to be said to a man of that age who is 
anxious “ to lay aside a lucrative line of work, and under- 
take an unlucrative one”? Can there be any better proof 
of fitness than such a wish? Is it not a case in which a 
Bishop should strain every point that he honestly can in 
the candidate’s favour? Not at all, says Bishop Creighton. 
It often happens that such a man, with all his merits, is 
quite unfit to hold a benefice, and consequently quite 
unfit, as things are now, to be ordained. We confess 
that this has come as a surprise to us, as we doubt not it 
will to some of our readers. We take it that the explana- 
tion is that for one case where the desire is to apply to 
the work of the Church gifts that have won high success 
in secular work, there are ten cases in which the un- 
conscious motive is a sense of having failed in secular 
work, The men want, that is, the capacity of addressing 
themselves to any work that comes, and without this 
capacity their success as clergymen is more than doubt- 
ful. This is a novel way of gauging the worth of a desire 
to take orders in middle life, but it strikes us as one that 
is eminently likely to be accurate. 








THE NICHOLLS CASE. 

\ er “ Nicholls case,” the manslaughter of a young servant, 

. Jane Popejoy, by her employer, Camilla Nicholls, which 
was punished this week by a sentence of seven years’ penal 
servitude, creates in the minds of most respectable English 
people a feeling of sheer amazement. They do not find in 
themselves any emotion or any impulse which could tempt 
them to a similar offence. Cruelty in words they know to be 
common, injustice in refusing characters is displayed every 
day, and lawyers say that they meet with atrocious cases of 
oppression in the matter of delayed or unpaid wages, but the 
torture of dependants is believed to be outside experience. 
They all know, if they know themselves, that almost anything 
is possible in a moment of passion, but habitually to ill-treat 
uod beat a young servant girl until she dies slowly of her 
injuries, or to starve her out of spite, seems to them so nearly 
incredible that they grasp at any explanation, latent madness, 
for instance, which might diminish the horror of the facts. 
Their increduiity is creditable to their hearts, but it has, we 
fear, very little justification in reason. Physical injury to 
servants is, of course, uncommon in England because the 
servants will not stand it; and starvation would excite such 
indignant comment among neighbours that even Sally 
3rass would shrink from being found out, or would plead, 
like Dickens’s heroine, that she always asked whether her 
victim wanted more. Seventy years ago, however, starvation 
of apprentices was common enough in Lancashire to be a 
zibe thrown at a whole class of employers, while to this day 
the boys on board small ships are occasionally treated 
with frightful malignity by masters or mates who have 
taken a spite to them. Trials occur in Colonial ports which 
reveal diabolical cruelty, not infrequently ending in the 
death of the victim, or the murder of the tormentor. Juries, 
especially in the East, are slow to convict, from a well-founded 
persuasion that obedience is indispensable on board ship, 
and a consequent reluctance to weaken authority; but the 
managers of sailors’ homes and the missionaries who devote 
themselves to seamen could tell some ghastly stories. Mr. 
Waugh investigates cases every day to which the Nicholls 
case is a trivial affair, cases in which the criminals are 
parents and the victims their unhappy children. The 
truth seems to be that though deliberate cruelty for 








the sake of enjoying the spectacle of pain is an in. 
frequent vice among Englishmen, it does in rare cages 
occur, and that there are impulses distinguishable from 
cruelty which produce all its worst effects. The impulse in 
weakly, spiteful natures to express hatred in an effective and 
unmistakeable way is sometimes very strong, as is algo the 
impulse to make themselves felt as important,—perhaps the 
most frequent of all the causes of a certain kind of murder, 
Half the murders of jealousy are not caused by jealousy at 
all, but by a savage determination not to be despised, to show 
that the lover can, if only for one brief moment, be the most 
important person in the world. Granted either of these 
impulses, and we have only to add perfect callousness, and we 
have the necessary criminal at once; and perfect callousness 
is, we feel convinced, much commoner than it is believed to 
be. It is a quality of entire races, like the Chinese and 
the American Indians, and, like all other savage or semi- 
civilised qualities, it reappears occasionally among the 
most highly civilised. There are people in this country, 
we are convinced, who literally do not feel in the slightest 
degree any suffering or pain which does not affect themselves, 
and this even if it occurs before their eyes or if they are 
themselves inflicting it. They are not merely selfish, they 
are as insensible as if they were made of wood. A milder 
variety of the condition, total insensibility to suffering ont- 
side a limited circle, is indeed exceedingly common, and 
under favouring circumstances—extreme poverty, for example 
—soon hardens into insensibility to any suffering whatever, 
In part it is probably involuntary, the result of obtuse nerves 
or dead imagination; but there is an element in it too of 
depraved will. In Mrs. Nicholls’s case, we have little doubt 
that she took an active dislike to the unhappy servant girl, 
that she was utterly callous to suffering, and that she 
gratified the desire to make her dislike felt and impres. 
sive by threats, blows, and the p>rsistent deprivation of 
food until ber victim succumbed. It was suggested for 
the defence that she was a little mad, but had she- not 
been English, and in particular had she belonged to any 
coloured race, the defence would have attracted no attention. 
We all believe that a Begum might immure a slave girl 
beneath her chair and leave her to starve to death, or even 
listen to hear her groans, and are too apt to forget that, 
powerful an influence as difference of race may be, the better 
blood may not operate with all, or with all in the same degree. 
Any record of pirates will show that there are very few crimes 
of cruelty which English people have not committed, and 
that among our people are men witb hearts of iron and wills 
of steel. Even if we accept the most furious American view 
of General Weyler, he is no worse than Colonel Kirke, and 
Kirke was an Englishman of central England. Hundreds of 
young girls among the “Concentrados ” must have suffered like 
poor Jane Popejoy, and if Spanish lads in uniform could look 
on unmoved or pass by disregarding, why not Camilla Nicholls? 
So general has pity become among us that we fancy it to be 
universal, but there are people who never felt it in their 
lives, and who regard its existence in others as a contemptible 
weakness. They seem demons to the pitiful, but it may be 
doubted whether the natural man, who seems to some thinkers 
so noble, is not more akin to them than to the merciful and 
forgiving. They were polished patricians who enjoyed the 
arena and watched the martyr Dirce on the horns of the 
bull. Man is not good, but evil until he has been cured. 


What is the best preventive of such offences? We doubt 
if there is any except a strict application of reasonably 
severe law. That, in the first place, makes the indulgence 
of cruelty cease to be enjoyable; and in the second place, 
it creates, or rather vivifies, conscience. The impulse is 
controlled out of positive fear until it disappears, and some- 
times a positive dislike to cruelty takes its place. A negro 
in the Southern States may not be a very admirable speci- 
men of humanity, but as regards cruelty he is miles beyond 
his brother on the Congo. That is the effect of Christianity 
in part, but it is due also to the law and the pressure of 
that kind of opinion which is law in a state of liquefaction. 
We all, in fact, see the effect of the process in the treatment 
of animals, which, though still imperfect, is as different in the 
England of to-day from what it was sixty years ago as is the 
treatment of the insane,—perhaps the strangest 1ustance on 
a great scale of contiauous cruelty and want of sympathy 
afforded by the history of man. The cure of opinion in that 
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pase has been almost complete,—not quite because the cun- 
ning of the insane irritates warders—and it is due, in part at 
all events, to law. A steady pressure will in the end protect 
children, as it does in fact protect them when parents know 
that they are watched by the Society, and will diminish, if it 
does not extinguisb, the number of cases like that of Jane 
Popejoy,—already, we are thankful to believe, exceedingly 
a is expressed, we see, that Jane Popejoy did not 
run away, appeal to a policeman, or rouse the neighbourhood 
with her cries; but those who are surprised can know little 
of the facts of life. Oppression of a certain severity con- 
tinued for a certain length of time produces submission. 
If it were not so slavery could not be accounted for. More- 
over, there are people who are born slaves, who will submit to 
anything because they can find in themselves no energy for 
resistance. They do not feel insulted by panishment, but 
only hurt, and, as Americans say when they describe that 
mood of resignation begotten of fear, they “take it lying 
down.” Even the impulse of flight, which one thinks so 
natural, is not universal; and common stupid ignorance 
stops many an appeal for help. ‘The mental dread is that the 
application, say to the police or the workhouse, may be 
refused, and then the victims will be forced to endure worse 
punishments still, Fortunately, tyranny of the Nicholls 
kind and submissiveness of the Popejoy kind do not often 
meet, and though there is horrible roughness and much 
suffering in our lower streets, there is not often continuous 
and unresisted torture. 





MODERN ARMS IN MOUNTAIN WARFARE. 
‘HE reader of modern newspapers is a spectator who 
surveys the revolving kaleidoscope of the world; 
and latterly he has been entertained by a series of war- 
scenes. When this year began, he was following with keen 
interest the phases of a fierce contest between one of the 
strongest armies in Asia and a few thousand tribesmen, on the 
outer slopes of the Afghan highlands; the field of operations 
was narrow and obscure; the combatants were equal in 
nothing but courage; the odds were made even, for a time, 
by the difliculties of mountain warfare. To-day he looks on 
at the spectacle of two modern nations contending from dis- 
tant continents on the vast open battlefield of the ocean. 
He has just seen Anglo-Egyptian troops ascending the Nile, 
and driving the Dervishes out of their entrenchment by one 
resolute charge; he is watching the ominous preparations of 
rival European States to break down the most ancient and 
populous Empire in the world; and he contrasts in amaze- 
ment the tame immobility of China with the wild energetic 
patriotism of the Afridis. Each of these scenes suggests 
curious questions as to the proportionate influence in warfare 
of the elements of race, national character, moral and material 
strength, superiority of armament, and physical environ- 
ment; for in these days of restless human activity, the destiny 
of a nation, as formerly of a man, depends more than ever 
upon its ready power of self-defence. 

As between States, it seems clear that the loose, ill- 
organised rulerships of Asia are becoming more and more 
incapable of resisting the concentrated forces of highly 
civilised Governments. Except the Ottoman Empire, there 
is no Asiatic State which could defend itself against a 
European army; and that Empire is partly European, and 
owes its safety mainly to the mutual jealousy of its European 
neighbours. All other kingdoms of Asia are practically at 
the mercy of the Western Powers. As between races, the 
case stands differently; for under certain conditions and 
circumstances the balance still seems to lie even between 
the trained and the untrained fighting man. All military 
history shows that where a naturally courageous race has 
the advantage of position, where the people fight entrenched 
behind the natural fortifications of a difficult country, they 
are formidable to regular troops. The Turks could never, in 
the course of centuries, reduce Montenegro; the Russians 
took thirty years to subdue the Caucasus; it will have taken 
the English at least as long to pacify the Afghan mountaineers; 
while, on the other hand, undisciplined valour has almost 
always been useless against scientific warfare in the plains, 
as in India, Central Asia, and Upper Egypt. Even there the 
barbarian, who fights after his own fashion, as the Zulu did, 
may now and then score a victory, for the moment, against 





the regulars; but half-disciplined armies, who awkwardly 
imitate the tactics of their opponents, have no chance at all. 

The warfare between the plains and the hills, between 
powerful conquering rulerships who have swept level and 
rich countries with their armies, and hardy tribes who make 
their stand behind mountain fastnesses, has gone on from 
time immemorial. The English marched up easily from the 
Indian seaboard to the Indus; but at the foot of the Afghan 
hills they came to a halt, and have since moved onward very 
slowly indeed. Where both sides use quick-loading, accurate 
firearms, it seems probable that the balance of the advantage 
is in favour of hillmen; and the Afridis have got rifles which 
they know how to handle. In a country where tactical 
movements are not much hampered, where discipline 
steadies the fighting line, and troops can be concentrated 
or extended as need may be, equality of weapons does 
not save the barbarian, and the more you improve 
the mechanical armament the easier is the triumph 
of civilised force. It was with javelins and _ short 
swords that the Romans subdued the most warlike 
races of Europe,—Gauls, Germans, Iberians, and Britons; 
they won entirely by drill and generalship, by steadfast effort 
at close quarters, as when Cwsar writes of a sharp encounter 
that his soldiers settled the affair with their swords. The 
Macedonian soldiers could not have been much better armed 
than the Persian host; but Alexander led them without a 
check from the Hellespont to the Hyphasis; and probably he 
had no rougher adventures than among the hills where the 
English have just been fighting, in the Swat Valley and along 
the Cabul River. We may conclude, therefore, that as it was 
in the Roman days and has been in our own times, so it 
will be in future—the possession of improved war material 
will not help Asiatic kingdoms; and in battles on a large 
scale, with room fur manceuvring, the trained military 
strength of Europe will continue to scatter Oriental armies. 
But among narrow passes and steep ridges the sharpshooter 
and skirmisher, the deadly marksman at long ranges, has 
evidently become much more formidable than heretofore; he 
has been bred to this work from his youth up; he repre- 
sents the flower of his people in vigour and energy; he 
is contending as a volunteer against paid soldiery; he has 
at last found a weapon exactly suited to the system of 
guerilla warfare; and in consequence our latest Frontier 
Campaign has been the most severe of all those on record since 
in 1849 we first drew our frontier along the skirts of the 
Afghans highlands. 

In short, the Afghan problem has now become for the 
English in India more complicated than ever, because Eastern 
and Central Afghanistan is perhaps the most diflicult high- 
land country in Asia, held by a warlike and fanatic people 
who are arming themselves to the teeth with excellent rifles. 
There is a great manufacturing arsenal at Cabul, and the 
impartial enterprise of European traders offers an unlimited 
supply at low prices. We cannot disarm or disable them 
without occupying the country, and while occupation even 
of the outer hill ranges has already become a stiff job, the 
longer we postpone it the stronger will they be. For the 
last thirty years our declared policy has been to make 
Afghanistan strong and friendly. There can be no doubt 
as to her increase of strength, but in the matter of pro- 
moting friendliness our success is not not so plainly 
demonstrable; remembering that, as Lord Roberts said long 
since, the more the Afghans see of us in their own country 
the less they like us. The method of enlisting military races 
and tribes into our own Army has answered excellently in 
India for the last hundred years; but then we have usually 
begun by annexing their country, as in the case of the Sikhs. 
Where the clan remains independent, and the clansman en- 
lists, he goes back to his hills a trained rifleman, with a 
thorough insight into our tactics, and some knowledge of 
our weak points; and this is the case with the Afridi. 

The upshot seems to be that as between plain and moun- 
tain, between the attack and defence of natural fortifications, 
the improvement of long-range weapons favours the defence. 
But the curtain has now fallen upon the Frontier War; and 
the scene is now changing from the hills to the sea, where the 
physical surroundings, the waves, the wind, and the weather, 
are exactly even for both sides. In such conditions it is 
probable that the best mechanical armament and scientific 
superiority must tell speedily and decisively. The difference 
in the hearts of men tells too. 
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THE BITES OF CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Morning Post revives a 

discussion which has for some time engaged the 
attention of correspondents of American newspapers deal- 
ing with sport and natural history. Quoting from a book 
on ranch life, of which he does not give the title, he says :— 
“The bite of the small plains polecat he (the cow-boy) 
dreaded above all things, for he knew that it was prac- 
tically certain to result in hydrophobia and death. Many 
cowboys lost their lives in this way, being bitten by this 
animal when it had crawled into their blankets at night. At 
the least move of the sleeper the venomous creature would 
bite, and its bite was accounted almost certainly fatal. One 
United States Army Regiment stationed at an Arizona port 
lost thirteen men in one season through bites of the polecat.” 
This story is evidently a revival of the curious muddle of 
fact and fancy which has produced the myth current in 
some parts of America of the existence of “skunk rabies.” 
The “polecat” is not found on the American plains; but 
the story of the “skunk rabies” has flourished there ex- 
ceedingly, and takes the form given above,—that the bite of 
a healthy skunk produces rabies. Believers in this story 
even go so far as to limit the fatal results of the bite by 
arbitrary lines of latitude, north and south, of a certain 
region ! 


The origin of the story was probably this, that at some 
time there was an epidemic of rabies among the small car- 
nivora of Arizona. Such an epidemic is quite possible; for 
between 1803 and 1837 there were no less than nine epidemics 
of rabies among wild foxes in different parts of Europe, 
and two among cats, and some of the fox epidemics were 
very fatal to human life, as the rabid creatures left the woods 
_ and came into the villages. But Mr. Pugin Thornton, writing 

on the same subject, very properly calls attention to the 
serious effects of bites by animals which are not rabid :— 
“ Having now been kept to my room for over a month from 
the bite of a healthy dog, I can personally speak to the serious 
after-effects of an animal’s bite. And during my illness I 
have learnt that a number of my friends have suffered for 
weeks together from having been bitten, sometimes when 
helping to free their own animals which were wedged under 
a gate, &c. And what is more surprising to me is that any 
of us may have hands crippled for some time, the result of 
bites from a man’s teeth. In one case a friend violently 
dragged his hand against his own front teeth, and his hand 
was bad for some weeks after.” No one who has any 
acquaintance with cases of wounds inflicted by the bites, 
even of non-carnivorous animals, will doubt Mr. Thornton’s 
view that the after-effects are not limited to the injuries 
caused by the actual cutting and bruising caused by the teeth, 
though these are serious enough. His instance of the poisoning 
caused accidentally by human teeth is curious but not 
singular. Such cases were well known in the days of the 
prize-ring; and Grantley Berkeley mentions a case in which 
the risk was so great that some ruftian of his acquaintance 
reckoned it among his personal advantage that no one cared 
to risk the chance of cutting his knuckles against his incisors. 
Dog bites are always dangerous. This is mainly due, not to 
poisoning, though this often results, but to the frightful 
wound which any large dog, thoroughly in earnest, can inflict. 
Human beings get off lightly in many cases, because, as a 
rule, a dog only “snaps” at them when irritated, and there is 
as much difference between a “snap” and a bite as there is 
between a fillip with the back of the fingers and a knock-down 
blow. Animals, it is known, recover from wounds more easily 
than men do. Yet Lord Ebrington states that on Exmoor 
a deer bitten by one of the large hounds almost never 
recovers. The wound is almost invariably mortal, and the 
animal wastes and dies. But when a large dog loses self- 
control the injuries inflicted are fearful. Children are the 
usual victims of these brutes. Every year sees one or two 
accounts of children crippled for life by such attacks. Quite 
recently a case was reported in which a savage dog had been 
handed over to another person for sale. This creature bit a 
child so badly as to maim her for life. Thirty-six bites were 
inflicted on its poor little body. In cases which have come 
under the writer’s notice the bites were always in the leg. 
Four deep holes into which a pencil might be pushed, and a 
bad bruise, were the immediate result, followed by intense 








aaa 
inflammation, suppuration, and pain. One of the worst 
recorded instances of poisoning from the bite of a non. 
carnivorous animal occurred recently at the Zoo. It is wel] 
known that llamas and guanacos, in addition to a bad and 
vicious temper, have a disgusting habit of spitting at persong 
they dislike. This is nasty enough, but an unintended experi- 
ment shows that there is every reason to believe that this saliva 
is sometimes poisonous. It was intended to remove a male 
guanaco from its enclosure, and several persons were occupied 
in its transfer. The guanaco bit one of these in the wrist, 
and spat its saliva on to the ear of another. The bitg 
caused severe blood-poisoning, the person injured being ill 
several months in consequence, while a young man, one of 
the keepers, on whose ear the creature’s saliva had fallen, 
had a minor form of blood-poisoning affecting the ear and 
neck, 

Most poisoning caused by bites is, however, probably due to 
the state of the creature’s teeth. The dog tribe, which have 
very wet mouths and wet tongues, keep their teeth fairly 
clean, while herbivorous animals do not. A dog’s teeth are 
nearly always beautifully white, those of a horse or a camel 
yellow and dirty. Captain Christie, in some notes on sport 
in Somaliland, recently published in Country Life, states that 
a native cook who served him had been disabled for two years 
by a camel bite received during our former Soudan Expedi- 
tion. The work done by the tongue and saliva in constantly 
cleaning the carnivorous animal’s teeth is proved to some 
extent by the different results of being “clawed” and bitten 
respectively by the same creature. Wounds made by the 
claws of leopards are poisonous, while those caused by the 
teeth are less frequently septic. Sir Samuel Baker notes 
that “the wounds from the claws of a leopard are exceedingly 
dangerous, as the animal is in the habit of feeding upon 
carcasses some days after they have been killed; the flesh is 
at that time beginning to decompose, and the claws, which 
are used to hold it as it is torn by the teeth and jaws, become 
tainted and poisoned sufficiently to ensure gangrene -by 
inoculation.” He recommends that all wounds caused by 
leopards or tigers should be thoroughly syringed with cold 
water mixed with a thirty-sixth part of carbolic acid, when- 
ever the wound is dressed. Probably modern treatment can 
improve upon this recipe. 


Apart from all concomitant danger of blood-poisoning, the 
severity of the bites of flesh-eating animals is out of all pro- 
portion to the weapons by which they are inflicted. The 
teeth, even of the largest carnivora, are merely the “ spear- 
head;” but the force which “works” these instruments is 
prodigious. It seems as if for the moment the animal threw 
all its bodily energy into the combination of muscular action 
which we call a “bite.” In most cases the mere shock of 
impact, as the animal hurls itself on its enemy, is entirely 
demoralising, or inflicts physical injury. A muzzled mastiff 
will hurl a man to the ground in the effort to fasten its teeth 
in his throat or shoulder. Then, the driving and crushing 
force of the jaw muscles is astonishing. The snapping power 
of an alligator’s jaws is more or less intelligible. They are 
long, and furnished with a row of pointed teeth from end to 
end. But the jaws of the lion, leopard, tiger, otter, ferret, or 
baboon are short, and the long and pointed teeth are few. Yet 
each of their species has a biting power which in proportion 
to its size is almost incredible. Sir Samuel Baker, who had a 
long and varied acquaintance with the bites of the carnivora, 
noticed that the tiger usually seized an Indian native by the 
shoulder, and with one jaw on one side and the other on the 
other bit clean through chest and back. “The fatal wound 
was the bite, which, through back and chest, penetrated to 
the lungs.” Europeans are killed by the tiger’s bite, as well 
as lacerated by the claws. A Mr. Lawes, son of a missionary 
of that name, was killed after being shaken for a few moments 
by a tigress, which then left him. He died next day. In 
nearly all cases the bite penetrates to the lungs. This kind of 
wound is characteristic of the attacks of many of the felidz. 
Scarcely any bird recovers from a cat’s bite, for the same 
reason. The canine teeth are almost instantly driven through 
the lung, under the wing. The cheetah, which has a very 
small mouth, always bites through the black-buck’s throat. 
The leopard, when seizing smaller animals, such as dogs, 
crushes the head; when attacking men it aims at biting 
through the lungs. Sir Samuel Baker must again be quoted. 
In Africa a native boy was firing reeds, accompanied by his 
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brother. A leopard seized one boy and was almost instantly 
killed by the other, who hurled his spear so accurately that it 
separated the vertebraz of the leopard’s neck. “The boy was 
carried to my hut,” says Sir Samuel, “but there was no 
chance of recovery, as the fangs had torn open the chest and 
injured the lungs; these were exposed to view through the 
cavity between his ribs. He died during the night.” 
‘The worst of the “snapping” bites of mammals is that 
of the wolf. The jaws, unlike those of the felidx, are 
very long. A male wolf’s head often seems to be more 
than a quarter of its length, withont the tail. Some jadges 
set it at nearly a third of the total length of its body. 
The bite is always a snap, which will tear away a mass of flesh 
from a still ranning animal, or inflict a mortal wound on the 
lower parts of the body. The crocodile bite is the most 
formidable of the snapping order. Though its teeth are only 
a row of spikes, it can cut off a limb, or bite a fish weighing 
70 lb. into two pieces as cleanly as if they were divided by a 
knife. 

Among the minor forms of bite to which persons in this 
country are liable are those of the fox, the ferret, the rat, and 
the stoat. The writer has seen a large greyhound which 
coursed a fox completely disabled by two bites inflicted 
instantaneously, one across the greyhound’s muzzle, the other 
on its thigh. He has been bitten through the finger by a 
ferret,—a most painful experience; and has seen a 6 lb. pike 
lying apparently dead on the grass, spring up and bite a 
person’s hand, cutting the fore-finger to the bone. This pike 
did not “bark like a dog,” as did that which Mr. Briggs 
caught; but it certainly bit like a cat. Adder’s fat is still 
sold in the New Forest as an antidote to rat-bites. Horses 
vasually seize a person by the arm or shoulder when they bite. 
The result is more often a very bad bruise, like a jam in a 
-door, than a wound. But the great offender in this respect 
‘is “our friend the dog,” and the greatest sufferers are young 
children. We have known a little girl of ten almost bitten to 
-death by a petted St. Bernard dog which was jealous of her; 
and a boy of six mauled and lacerated by a bulldog for the 
same reason. As most persons keep dogs for their own 
amusement, it is incumbent on them to remember that 
‘though the best of domesticated animals, they are, poten- 
tially, dangerous wild beasts, and if they show signs of vice 
‘should be dismissed by euthanasia ; not sold to some one else. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL THACKERAY. 
[To Tue EpiTor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
‘Siz,—Your reference to the “two pages and three fanny 
little woodcuts” at the beginning of chap. 6 of the first 
edition of “Vanity Fair” in the Spectator of April 30th 
reminds me of the reason given me more than forty years 
ago by Thackeray himself for their omission in the later 
editions. I had expressed to him the view, which I still 
‘hold, that it was a great pity they had been omitted, and 
he said: “They were considered so objectionable at the time 
that they very nearly put an end to ‘ Vanity Fair.’ There 
was a serious discussion upon them, whether the publica- 
tion of it should not be stopped.” What would have been 
the result if these timid counsels had prevailed? It is an 
interesting speculation. Would not English literature have 
‘been the poorer for the loss of the great work, and England 
herself disgraced for ever by the failure to appreciate such a 
mighty genius? Fortunately these doubts and fears were 
‘Overcome, and after a time “ Vanity Fair” made its way 
<0 immortality. May I at the same time add another 
personal reminiscence of Thackeray? Just after the 
‘completion of “The Newcomes,” he told me how he 
was walking to the post-office in Paris to send off the 
‘concluding chapters when he came upon an old friend of | 
‘his, who was also known to me. “ Come into this archway,” 
said Thackeray to his friend, “and I will read you the last 
bit of ‘The Newcomes.’” The two went aside out of the 
Street, and there Thackeray read the scene of the Colonel’s 
death. His friend’s emotion grew more and more intense as 
the reading went on, and at the close he burst out crying, and 
exclaimed, “If everybody else does like that the fortune of 
the book is made!” “And everybody else did!” was my 





unmoved when I killed the Colonel. What was nearly too 
much for me was the description of “ Boy” saying “ Our Father.” 
I was dictating that to my daughter, and I had the greatest 
difficulty in controlling my voice and not letting her see that 
I was almost breaking down. I don’t think, however, that 
she suspected it.” Perhaps a future volume of the “Bio- 
graphical Edition,” the one containing “ The Newcomes,” will 
throw light on this subject, and tell how far Thackeray was 
right in his conjecture.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDWARD WILBERFORCE, 





IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 
(To tHe Epirog oF THE “Spectator,” ] 
Srr,—The following is not a “bull,” but something better. 
It comes from the northern part of the island. Walking 
with a friend to a hill in the neighbourhood from which a 
fine view could be obtained, my friend, not certain of the 
way, asked an old woman in a cottage if she could direct 
us to V——. Her immediate answer was “ Sare, and I can, 
and there’s nothing to see when ye get there.” Confident 
that the speaker only wanted to be drawn out, I remarked 
“ That is a pity! when I have come all the way from England 
on purpose to see it; ” which elicited the immediate rejoinder 
“God bless ye! sure, then, ye haven’t much to do when ye’re 
there!” Where would the like be met with outside the 
Emerald Isle >—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. H. KEnrRIcK, 
Vicar of Caversham, Reading. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 





THE CUBAN DIFFICULTY. 

{To tHe Epitog oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The suggestion of your correspondent, J. M. Ludlow, 
in the Spectator of April 9th is an excellent one, and meets 
with a hearty response in the United States. But is not 
the turning over (in a horn) of Cuba to our sister-Republic, 
Mexico, very much like that of the Methodist convert who 
confessed in prayer meeting that she found her jewellery 
dragging her down to hell, and so gave it to her younger 
sister.—I am, Sir, Xc., JOHN CALDWELL. 


Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh, U.S.A., April 20th. 





A BOURNEMOUTH IMPROVEMENT SCIIEME. 
[To tue Epiror or Tuk “Spectator.” | 
Str,—The highly interesting article in the Spectator of 
April 30th on the Westminster Improvement Scheme in- 
duces me to draw your attention toa striking illustration of 
your conclusions now presented by this quiet and hitherto 
attractive seaside resort. The great charms of this place are 
the beautiful walk on the East Cliffs and the sandy beach 
below. These have enabled the ground landlord to obtain 
enormous ground-rents for the finest sites on the cliffs. The 
ground landlord has suddenly made a provisional sale or lease 
of the East Cliffs, together with the beach and foreshore, to 
a company, who propose to make a broad drive and a walk on 
the shore, and in order to make this scheme remunerative, 
they intend to erect a row of houses on the landward side from 
pier to pier, say about a mile long. Other buildings on the 
shore are likewise contemplated. This scheme will spoil the 
attractions of the place, and causes much alarm. The tenants 
of Sir George Meyrick have expressed to him their conster- 
nation and serious objections, while on March 24th last the 
Corporation represented to him that it “will prove to bea 
great disaster” to the interests of the town from which he 
derives a very large revenue. The plans are not yet published, 
but, from the pegging out on the cliffs, we can form some 
judgment of the vast quantity of earth from the cutting away 
of the cliff front which will have to be thrown into the sea, 
and which may seriously affect the entrance to the Solent 
and also to Poole Harbour. It is to be hoped that Parliament 
will prevent this mischievous scheme being carried out.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 
Bournemouth, May 4th. 
[We have no means of ascertaining whether our corre- 
spondent’s fears are justified, and whether the actual scheme 
is really so alarming as he supposes, but all who know Bourne- 
mouth would deeply regret any large interference with the 
cliffs.—Ep. Spectatur. ] 


A RESIDENT. 





comment. <Not I,” replied Thackeray, “I was quite 
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THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srz,—In reference to the ‘‘ record” deputation of Members 
of Parliament who waited on Mr. Balfour on Thursday, April 
28th, you remark how necessary it is that importation should 
be allowed to go on “without let or hindrance.” This is 
exactly our contention. So long as we permit foreign pro- 
ducers to be protected in British markets we permit a serious 
let and hindrance to free competition. It is just as if our 
Government levied a duty on British sugar and admitted 
foreign sugar duty free. British producers are denied free 
competition in their own market; they are even denied most- 
favoured-nation treatment. We ask for Free-trade, that is 
all. A few weeks ago you advised your readers to study Mr. 
Kearley’s statements to a Pall Mall Gazette interviewer, par- 
ticularly emphasising two points,—first, that sugar can be pro- 
duced at a profit even at present low prices; and, secondly, that 
the confectioner’s industry has been built up and depends on 
cheap sugar. But if sugar can be produced at a profit at 
present prices, it is clear that the abolition of bounties will 
not deprive the confectioner of cheap sugar,—a fact we have 
constantly endeavoured to make the public understand. As 
a matter of fact, however, I may point out that the confec- 
tioner’s industry was “built up” long before the great fall 
in sugar in 1884; and that since that date he has had to pay 
an average price of at least £3 a ton above to-day’s value, and 
certainly a good deal higher than the average cost will be 
when bounties are abolished. The reason is that for many 
years past we have not had free-trade in sugar, and conse- 
quently the market has been subject to violent fluctuations 
every time it was threatened with a short beetroot crop.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Gomshall, April 30th. 

[The confectioners appear to us to be the best judges of 
what will and what will not injure them, and they do not at 
all agree with Mr. Martineau’s line of argument.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


GEORGE MARTINEFAU. 





FLORIDA ALLIGATORS. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’ ] 
Sr1r,—In behalf of the Florida alligators, I wish to offer a 
word of explanation in reply to imputations seemingly cast 
upon them by the Spectator of April 2nd, in an article 
entitled “ Crocodiles.” By a too facile descent your writer, 
sliding from crocodiles to our “’gators,” would seem to attri- 
bute to them the vicious disposition of the crocodile. But 
the “’gator,” unless driven to the wall—and there are no 
walls in South Florida—is an inoffensive animal. He wants 
only to be let alone. Rowing a boat in a river, you have to be 
very quick with your oars to enable yon to approach near 
enough to get a good view of one as he lies on the bank. 
“Gators ” are as fond of dogs as some of the contributors to 
the Spectator are, and will as readily snap up a fine specimen, 
but I have never heard of a “’gator” attacking a man unless 
provoked. They are now rapidly disappearing from the 
inhabited parts even of South Florida, and to get a good 
“haul” the hunters have to go to the Everglades. But 
your writer is accurate as to the fine fishing and the 
“exquisite” climate. Indeed, he might have applied this 
adjective to the fish; for to the pompano and the Spanish 
mackerel, as found on the Gulf Coast, the finest of Northern 
fish, as dainties, are as all other ducks are to the canvas-back, 
or all other turtles to the diamond-back terrapin.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. S. H. 
Clearwater Harbour, Florida, U.S.A., April 16th, 





THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

(To THE Epiror or THe “ Spgctator,’”’] 
S1r,—Being one of the eighteen surviving contributors to 
Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” permit me to say 
that articles did appear in that work (which I consider in 
most respects superior to Dr. Hastings’s Dictionary) on such 
subjects as “ Baptism,” dealt with by Bishop Harold Browne, 
and “Oburch,” written by myself. They appeared in the 
appendix to the original volume, and were most of them in- 
corporated in their due alphabetical position in the second 
edition.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Blickling, May 3rd. 


FREDERICK MEYRICE. 








——, 


POETRY. 


DAWN. 
OvER the chilly sea 
The Dawn comes shiveringly, 
Pearl white, the night dreams clinging to her eyes, 
Forlorn alone she waits 
By the world’s open gates, 
A timid stranger under alien skies; 


A little while, and lo! 
Her robe of pallid snow 
Kindles to silver shot with orange streaks ; 
As the still skies unfold 
Swift change from grey to gold, 
How the rose-red flushes her virgin cheeks ! 





She hears from tiny throats 
Melodious greeting notes, 

The waters brighten foaming round her feet, 
O’er many a drowsy mile 
Earth wakens with a smile, 

And Dawn’s heart leaps her loveliness to greet. 


Dawn grows to Day, to Eve, 
That lingeringly takes leave, 
Brought in the sun’s car o’er the shining dome ; 
Then in the Night’s recess 
She drinks forgetfulness, 
In dreams knows not the Day’s desiréd home. 


So when she comes again 
Across the glooming main, 
Ever thus sad and strange is that new birth, 
Ever unknown and new 
The joy that thrills her through, 
Kindled at sight of the awakening Earth. 


Ever man’s aged eyes 
Greet with new sweet surprise 
The lily of heaven, child of all days deceased, 
And man’s heart, old so long, 
Uplifts the primal song, 
Smitten like Memnon from the sacred Hast. 
WALTER Hoae. 








ART. 
ee 
THE ACADEMY.—I. 
THE honours of the present exhibition are undoubtedly with 
the Academicians and Associates; but so are the dishonours. 
The works of Messrs. Watts, Sargent, Abbey, Orchardson, 
and Waterhouse form an achievement of high excellence, 
covering a wide field, and not equalled by outside exhibitors. 
But it would be equally possible to select another group of 
members and say of them with equal justice that their work 
is the worst in the exhibition; while between these poles lies. 
the morass of dull mediocrity. Non ragion’ di lor—pass 
on, and if possible without looking. The only picture this 
year which has a great poetic inspiration is Mr. Watts’s Love 
Triumphant (No. 310). This work is the sequel to his Time, 
Death, and Judgment, and should be seen, not on these dis- 
tracting walls, but like the earlier picture, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The present work shows Time and Death over- 
come and fallen, while Judgment, or rather Justice, trans- 
figured into Love, soars up to heaven. This aspiring figure is: 
worthy of Mr. Watts at his best; it has that grandeur of 
rhythm, both of line and mass, which this painter attains in 
the same way as did the great Italians. To judge of the colour 
of this picture is impossible, on account of its surroundings. 
In the upper part are concentrated the warm reds and 
yellows, but hanging immediately above is Mr. Austen 
Brown’s pink Bishop relieved against a gibbering blue sea. 
These thin, screaming colours affect as disastrously the figure 
of Love as does Mr. Leader’s whity-brown paper coloured 
sea-shore the sombre and chaotic background. It is Mr. 
Watts’s habit to submit his work to constant revision; perhaps 
he may do something further to the prostrate figures, which 
if they were more subdued would add to the general effect. 
The dominant feeling which the painter has desired to ex- 
press is the unconquerable power with which the figure of 
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Love aspires—nothing could keep down the upward flight. 
The idea, which is a perfectly pictorial one, is fully achieved. 
The arms are raised and the wings spread; the legs have not 
yet gained freedom, for the feet are still touching the earth ; 
but the triamphant face proclaims that love “ shall reign for 


ever over all.” 

If Mr. Watts has produced the best—indeed the only— 
picture inspired by great poetry this year, Mr. Sargent un- 
doubtedly carries off the honours of the portraits. There 
can be no question of the commanding power of his Francie 
Cranmer Penrose, Esq. (No. 63). What strikes us first, even 
before the amazing cleverness of the painting, is the sym- 
pathy of the artist for the form and structure peculiar to old 
age. The most striking instance of this is to be found in the 
hands. How wonderfully observed and represented are the 
brown, shiny skin and the long, thin fingers, which, although 
attenuated, are sensitive and full of life. The head shows 
equal sensitiveness on the part of the painter; the structure 
of the skull shown against the dark ground is masterly 
in the extreme. The pose of the sitter is one of dignified 
simplicity, and the composition is sufficiently stadied 
to avoid any photographic effect; the colour, too, although 
little more than black and grey, is the black and grey of a 
colourist, not of a man who is indifferent to colour. More 
astonishing by its cleverness, though not so_ beautiful 
or so dignified, is Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Asher Wer- 
theimer, Esq. (No. 603). With a palette as restricted, and 
as moderate a scale of light and shade, as in the picture jast 
described, Mr. Sargent scores a success as great, though of a 
¢otally different kind. Instead of old age, enthroned in its 
high-backed armchair, the man of the world stands, cigar in 
hand, about to make acute remarks upon men and things. 
The actual painting itself is of a kind which might be 
described as witty; and in the poodle dog, whose head just 
comes over the frame, Mr. Sargent has allowed himself the 
amusement of illusion, for the piak tongue seems to palpitate. 


Mr. Seymour Lucas has executed a large painting for one 
of the panels at the Exchange, which will be fixed to the wall 
altimately. The scene is William the Conqueror Granting 
it Charter to the Citizens of London (No. 449). The subject 
was uninspiring, no doubt, but the painter might have done 
something better than this half-hearted costume picture. It 
seems as if Mr. Seymour Lucas, when given the commission, 
‘had gone to Paris to study the wall decorations of the 
Pantheon, but had resolutely turned his back on Puavis de 
Chavannes, and studied the inferior things there which are 
such good examples of what wall painting should not be, 
Costume pictures, to be even tolerable, must have that 
subtlety and cleverness of painting which is absurd in a 
fresco, where breadth is everything. A wall painting, to be 
anything short of an anomaly, must never attempt to 
produce illusion; it should be a development—a flower—of 
the architecture. The flatness of the wall must always be 
kept in mind; holes must not be made in it, neither 
should there be violent projections. Imitations of texture, 
too, should not be insisted on. But an ordinary costume 
picture without these things is not interesting; “bits of 
armonr,” and other studio properties painted with the needful 
severity for wall painting, become appallingly dull. This is 
the error Mr. Seymour Lucas has fallen into. His work, 
painted with every resource of an easel-picture, might have 
been a good example of a rather uninspiriting style of art, 
but still good of its kind. But when the artist felt he must 
leave out the small ornaments of painting, he should also have 
felt the necessity for a more austere composition and a more 
distinguished design. 

In literature the difference between poetry and prose is 
easily recognised. Although in painting there is just the same 
division, it is not so apparent. The casual observer sees no 
difference in kind between Mr. Watts’s Love Triumphant and 
Mr. Seymour Lucas’s historical pictvre. But, really, the 
former is poetry, the latter prose. Even if this is granted, 
may not prose be just as great and noble a portion of our 

art as it is of our literature? Poetry and prose are both com- 
pounded of emotion and reason in varying proportions, the 
latter predominating in prose. If this be so, can prose in 
painting ever be satisfactory? It is rash to answer “No” 
Positively, for a genius may always arise whose special 
power it may be to expand the boundaries of his art. But | 
with this reservation it seems as if reason was much less | 





capable of being expressed by painting than emotion. An 
account in words of an historical event may be a great 
work of the art of prose. But painted history, true or 
feigned, has always to be propped up with extraneous sup- 
ports to make it intelligible. An explanatory title in the 
catalogue, the introduction of portraits of historical person- 
ages or accessories,—these are the means resorted to in order to 
connect the picture with matters of fact so that its historical 
meaning may be understood. Let any one look at the 
pictorial representation of a scene from history and consider 
how far intelligible it would be if the parts of it were not 
recognisable in a purely mechanical way. How far would it 
impress him if the persons and things were unrecognisable P 
Only so far as the painter had added to his archxological 
studies the beauty which creates emotion but which cannot 
tell stories. The appeal to the reason by painting alone is so 
feeble that it has to seek help from outside, from the memory 
and from archological details, to make the portrayal of an 
event understood. Therefore, things which, when treated in 
prose literature, produce a perfectly satisfactory result, do 
not do so in painting, because they appeal more to the reason 
than to the emotions. But this appeal is so weak when made 
by painting that it has to call in help from outside. For 
subjects which are poetical painting is a powerful exponent. 
Colour and form can raise emotions swiftly, and without the 
reasoning powers being called into play. It really matters 
little if the figure in Mr. Watts’s picture be called “ Love,” or 
“ Justice,” or anythingelse. All that matters is that it should 
kindle a great and hopefal emotion. 

Here only the extremes have been touched upon, but 
between these lies a branch of art which Mr. Berenson has 
aptly called “illustration.” The consideration of this matter 
will arise when Mr. Abbey’s King Lear is discussed in next 
week’s Spectator. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


Se 
CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT.* 
ALTHOUGH the military achievements of the American Civil 
conflict of the sixties were of unsurpassed magnitude and 
grandeur, they cannot be said to have attained cosmopolitan 
popularity like the wars of Frederick the Great, Napoleon, or 
Moltke. Every European with a smattering of history knows 
a little about Rossbach, Austerlitz, and Gravelotte; but, 
except to a few professional students, the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, or Chattanoga, or The Wilderness, is ‘an un- 
known spot.” One reason is that this splendid topic has 
not yet found its “sacred bard,”—its Thiers, Sybel, or 
Motley. Meanwhile, let us be grateful for an instructive 
and entertaining contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject from an officer who was on the Headquarters Staff during 
the final phases of the war, when Grant took command of the 
entire Army of the United States. General Porter draws an 
elaborate pieture of his chief’s campaigning life, describing 
in detail his personal characteristics and habits, and quoting 
at times Grant’s own accounts of his views and motives, with 
his comments on the occurrences of the moment. To Grant’s 
companions-in-arms—such as Hancock, Sheridan, Sherman— 
due prominence is given, while the occasional visitors to 
headquarters, like President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton 
—“the Carnot” of the war—are also conspicuous figures in 
the book, in which “the eternal feminine” is also well to the 

front. 

General Porter has excellent powers of style; he is 
vivacious, and tells his numerous stories with true Yankee 
humour. The photographs of Grant in circulation on his 
appointment to the central command made “the butcher ” 
a robust, melodramatic swashbuckler, with features suitable 
to the ex-proprietor of the county leather-store. The real 
man was middle-sized, had a slim figure, a square mouth 
and brow, with a Cromwellian wart on his cheek, and a 
fixed, careworn look. His voice had singular penetration, but 
he stooped, and, being absolutely without ear for music or 
rhythm, could not walk in step with others, even when drums 
were beating, while his hands when he talked were either 
fidgeting with his beard or his knees. As this not very 
imposing bodily presence was associated with an ultra gentle 





* Campaigning with Grant. By General Horace Porter, LL.D. London; T. 
Fisher Uuw.n. [2ls.] 
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and unassuming manner, it is plain that the General’s deport- 
ment could not suggest the aspects of a Caesar or a Napoleon, 
the less so as with his thread gloves, his felt sugar-loaf hat, 
and his shady frockcoat or flannel blouse his outward man was 
substantially that of a soldier of the rank-and-file. Judging 
from our author, Grant’s popniar nick-names of “ Ulysses 
the Silent,” “the American Sphinx,” ‘the Great Unspeak- 
able” were misnomers, like the traditional designation of 
William of Orange, and were suggested by his acquired habit 
of extreme conversational reserve on business topics towards 
outsiders. Porter's account of his chief's fascinating power as 
a “thoughtful, philosophical, and original” talker is not quite 
“ documented ;” but it receives some slight support from the 
remark of Mr. Stephens, the Vice-President of the Con- 
federate States, that the conqueror overtlowed with polite- 
ness, modesty, and superior talk, while he had “even more 
brains than tongue.” Porter relates that a certain Staff 
officer when on horseback under fire always had a novel in 
his hand: at the battle of Spottsylvania he was seen reading 
Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, which, to the indignation of a lady 
resident of Southern sympathies, he called, in his Ameri- 
canised French, “ Lee’s Miserables;” her remark was, “ They’re 
a good deal better than Grant’s miserables, anyhow!” The 
Commander-in-Chiet’s tastes were not so literary, and we 
may be sure that if General Porter had told him that, “like 
Shakespeare’s soldier, he never wore his dagger in his mouth,” 
he could not have corrected the slip in the allusion to Polonius. 


All the moral attributes of generalship were possessed by 
Grant in abundance. He had an inimitable business style, so 
that his field orders, however hurriedly written, were always 
models of clearness, that no one ever had “to read them 
a second time to understand them.” His intrepidity was 
such that he would go on writing despatches while shot and 
shell fell round him, neither moving nor looking up from 
his work when others instinctively ducked their heads; he 
was not even liable to the involuntary facial twitchings to 
which even the bravest of the brave are subject when ex- 
posed to fire. Here is a sample of his imperturbability under 
that ordeal. While sitting in a very hot corner before 
Petersburg he would not notice that he and his Staff had 
become a target for the enemy’s guns, and he paid no heed 
to gentle reminders to “move on.” After finishing his 
despatches he rose, viewed the position, and said, with a 
quizzical look at his surroundings, “ Well, they do seem to 
have the range on us.” Grant always exhibited a constitu- 
tional dislike of situations which threw him upon the 
defensive: even when holding on to a position he would 
always assume the “offensive-defensive.” After the bloody 
combats of the awful zone of swamp and forest between 
Washington and Richmond, known as The Wilderness, he 
wrote to Secretary Halleck: “The enemy hold our front in 
very strong force, and evince a strong determination to 
interpose between us and Richmond to the last. I shall take 
no backward steps.” The final phrase, which became historic, 
might have been applied even to his movements when on 
horseback. Grant’s marked aversion to a backward step, 
says General Porter, amounted almost to a superstition, and 
he often put himself to the greatest personal inconvenience 
to avoid it, preferring to try cross-roads, ford streams, or 
jump fences, than to turn his charger’s head in a retrograde 
direction. Besides possessing what Sherman called a 
“Scotch terrier tenacity” of purpose, the American 
Commander was gifted with a maximum of the essential 
military virtues of patience and self-reliance, and with 
a calmness which never deserted him either in adversity 
or in success. General Porter observes that his con- 
veraation was entirely free from oaths or imprecations. 
Profanity, said Grant, to say the least, was “a great 
waste of time.” His example in this respect being held 
up for imitation to an Army teamster who was cursing 
his beasts, the man replied, “Then thar’s one thing sartin; 
the old man never druv mules.” But without the dexterity 
with which Grant held the reins of a team of another 
description, he would hardly have subjugated the Southern 
Confederation. Harmony did not always prevail amongst 
his Marshals, who being men of considerable calibre, 
with programmes and crotchets of their own, were dis- 
posed at times to excite annoyances and conflicts by 
giving vent to jealousies, grievances, and complaints. There 
was Thomas, “the rock of Chickamanga;” Hancock, the 











“superb;” the blunt and irritable Meade; “Uncle Billy” 
Sherman; and the magnetic, excitable Sheridan, of whom 
we read that he was a kind of decoction of Fabius, Hotepur 
Hannibal, Murat, and Ney. In the Chief’s dealings with, 
his officers, who, be it remembered, were not pliant Earo. 
peans but stiff-necked Americans, his method was this: he 
never reprimanded, rigorously avoided the “ categorical im. 
perative,” showed his subordinates perfect confidence, never 
made them scapegoats, always crediting them, and them 
only, with the honour due to their suecesses. The following 
exemplifies the system under which, thanks to Grant’s 
calmness of demeanour and unruffled temper, his Com- 
manders proved so loyal to him, to the country, and to 
each other :—‘‘ In speaking of his visit to the middle Military 
Division, General Grant said : ‘ I ordered Sheridan to move out 
and whip Early.’ An officer present ventured to remark: ‘} 
presume the actual form of the order was to move out and 
attack him.’ ‘No,’ answered the General, ‘I mean just what 
I say: I gave the order to whip him.’” 


The Confederate leader, Longstreet, said that the grand 
combinations of the Northern Commander had seldom, 
if ever, been surpassed, but that “after all the biggest: 
part of him was his heart.’ Though “Ulyss” was of 
humble origin, his treatment of prisoners of all ranks, of the 
inhabitants of districts occupied by his troops, and of General 
Lee at the surrender of the armies of the South, was marked 
by a current of merciful, tactful sentiment which proved that 
he belonged to Nature’s nobility. Some modern military 
negotiations have been flavoured with a slight taste of the 
ve victis; but when the Southern debdcle came, Grant's 
sympathetic manner and generosity did much to temper the 
blow to Lee and his followers. The original draft terms of 
the capitulation of Appomattox Court-house included the 
surrender of the officers’ swords. But Grant’s eye glancing. 
at the superb jewelled weapon—an offering from certain 
English ladies—which Lee was wearing, added the words, 
“This will not embrace the sidearms of the officers,” 
Porter gives other instances of the General’s consideration 
for his opponents, but for which, he argues, the war mighi 
have been prolonged in the shape of a series of guerilla cam- 
paigns. 

At times the demon of American battle capered 
gaily “in a lady’s chamber” before the representatives of 
the “ Ewig weibliche” from Washington, like Mrs. Lincoln 
and Mrs. Grant, who, with a disregard for their persona) 
safety unusual in the sex, boldly visited the tines of the army 
of the James whilst hostilities were proceeding. Mrs. Grant in 
particular was not troubled by the proximity of some Con- 
federate ironclads to her quarters; she only said, “Ulyss,. 
will those gunboats shell the bluff?” Her daughter, aged 
nine, was with her; also Master Jesse Grant, a six-year-old, 
who, on his black Shetland pony, surreptitiously cantered 
up behind the Staff to the assault of Fort Harrison, and 
had to be dragged out of fire nolens volens. Of his brother 
Fred, a fourteen-year-old veteran who had been wounded near 
Vicksburg, analogous pranks are related. The author gives 
a series of traits and anecdotes of President Lincoln, who, by 
reason of the proximity of the White House to the James 
River, could always excursionise and reach headquarters at 
the shortest notice by steamer and train. Like most great 
Anglo-Saxons, Mr. Lincoln was a warm lover of the feline tribe., 
and while with the army at City Point upon the eve of @ 
great crisis in the national history, he was to be seen fondling 
three motherless kittens, for whose welfare he tenderly 
cared, giving strict orders to a high officer to see that 
they got plenty of milk and kind treatment. Of equal 
interest is the President’s sketch of the American re- 
lations with ourselves, especially as regards the capture of 
the Southern Envoys, Mason and Slidell, on the British 
steamer ‘ Trent.’ 

This narrative contains subsidiary accounts of the opera- 
tions of the Civil War, which, however, are too unsystematic 
and allusive for an English reader, the more so as the maps 
furnished are insufficient, Porter’s summary of his chief's 
characteristics contains superlatives to which we must 
demur. That Grant was one of the high luminaries of his 
profession is indisputable; but when we think of Czsar’s 
passage from Brundisium to Dyrrachium, or of the novelties 
which Frederick taught his “myrmidons of Mars” after 
Mollwitz, or of Wellington’s “thin red line.” or of old 
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Bliicher at the Katzbach, we do not agree that the great 
American had supremacy in the art of inventing new means 
for new circumstances of war, or that he was “the mest 
aggressive fighter in the entire list of the world’s famous 
soldiers.” The customary parallels between the famous 
Generals of all times and countries are comparisons of in- 
commensurables. Grant’s passage of the James River, by 
which he gave Lee the slip, and threw his army to the 
south of Richmond, was a masterpiece of strategy. So was 
Wellington’s move over the Douro, when he caught Soult 
rapping at Oporto. And that is all that can be said. 
Looking to the total dissimilarity of all the problems, of 
the zarebas of difficulty which the respective leaders had 
to face—as regards, e.g., such conditions as home politics, 
land and water basis, supply, reinforcements, alliances, the 
training of the troops and so forth—it is obvious that no 
instructive comparison can be drawn between such per- 
formances as those of “ Ulysses the Silent” in Virginia and 
the deeds of Wellington in Portugal and Spain. 





A DANISH STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE.* 
Ir is proper to suppose thst the famous Danish critic, Dr. 
George Brandés, has written this book primarily for his 
countrymen. His business has been to put before Danes the 
results of Shakespearian scholarship in biography and in the 
eritical examination of facts or theories connected with the 
plays. It is no reproach to say that Dr. Brandés adds 
nothing to this accumulation; he has merely selected with 
judgment from the mass of real erudition which is overlaid 
by so much mere learned lumber; and except for a brief 
and contemptuous dismiscal of the Baconian figment, he 
steers clear altogether of the vast and daily increasing 
rubbish - heap of inept writing about Shakespeare, whose 
colossal proportions it is difficult to contemplate with patience, 
even with the reflection that this is after all a monument 
which, according to their ability, fools pile up to genius. 
There had been, it appears, vy to 1884 a hundred and sixty- 
one treatises upon the authorship of the plays, published in 
America, of which only twenty-three decided the question in 
favour of Shakespeare. By the blessed doctrine of majorities, 
Shakespeare is exploded,—hissed off the stage with con- 
tumely; but happily democratic principles do not apply in 
literary criticism. Theexprezs utterance of Ben Jonson is not 
to be out weighed—as indeed it cannot be weighed in the same 
balance—by tons of scribbling from the class whom Dr. Brandés 
describes as “raw Americans snd fanatical women.” Indeed, 
even Dr. Brandés himself hardly rates at their full value the 
famous verses prefixed to the folio. Ie runs off after fancied 
allusions in Jonson’s plays, which may be construed into 
slighting references to Shakespeare, when he should rather 
emphasise the fact that while so great a man as Webster 
classed Shakespeare promiscnonsly with Heywood and Dekker, 
Jonson, only seven years atter his friend’s death, wrote an 
estimate of him which in its broad outlines succeeding time 
has seen no occasion to modify. It is also not superfluous to 
point out that Dr. Brandés has not brought his study of 
Shakespearian criticism quite up to date. He has no know- 
ledge of Mr. Carter’s remarkable work, Shakespeare: Puritan 
end Recusant, which puts the whole history of the poet’s boyhood 
iv a new aspect. He has not read Mr. Justice Madden’s in- 
valuable book on Shakespeare’s knowledge of sport, which dis- 
closes so much new evidence on the authorship of the disputed 
plays. And he is ignorant of Mr. Sidney Lee’s writings upon 
the question of the Sonnets which, if they do not finally dis- 
prove the connection of Pembroke with the story, at least 
dispose absolutely of the Mary Fitton theory, and—most im- 
portant of all—make it absolutely certain that the whole episode 
passed earlier in Shakespeare’s life than has been generally sup- 
posed. The sonnet, “ Two loves I have of comfort and despair,” 
which shows plainly the whole tragic situation, was actually 
published by Jaggard in 1599, st the very time when Shake- 
speare was writing his gayest comedies. The supposed connec- 
tion between the story of the soanets and the sudden change 
in Shakespeare’s verse from comedy to tragedy is thus 
definitely shown to be illusory; yet a deal of Dr. Brandés’s 
psychological history of the poet rests upon no stronger 
basis than this presumption. Imaginative criticism is apt to 
beasnare. For instance, ws cinnot sce the least ground for 
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supposing that Shakespeare took up the story of the Merchant 
of Venice because in or about 1597 he was busy acquiring pro- 
perty, and portrayed in Shylock a sort of incarnation of the 
moneymaker,—a real man, not a monster, a villain perhaps. 
but a villain with human parts and affections. But when 
Dr. Brandés passes from this making of hypotheses to the 
region of actual literary criticism, his work assumes a very 
different value. Sir Henry Irving has by a curious tour de force 
impressed upon almost every mind—certainly on the writer’t 
—the conception of Shylock which suited his own picturesque 
personality. Yet Shakespeare’s audience probably took Shylock 
for a comic personage, and the scene with Tubal was no more 
pathetic to them than its counterpart in L’Avare, where 
Harpagon raves over “les beaux yeux de ma cassette.” Dr. 
Brandés, as is natural, emphasises the injustice of the 
Elizabethan conception of Jewry at a moment when Jews 
were dying by tens of thousands for their faith; he shows 
plainly enough that Shakespeare saw little of the good 
qualities in the race; but with an admirable literary instinct 
he draws out the profoundly Hebrew character which the 
dramatist’s genius has known how to stamp on Shylock. 

Throughout the book the same holds good. To our know- 
ledge of Shakespeare’s life, or to what may be called the 
positive results of criticism, nothing is added. Its theories 
are some of them unsound, and none of them new, though 
often attractive, as, for instance, the view that Shakespeare 
wrote Troilus and Cressida partly in spleen against Chapman, 
who is identified with the rival poet of the sonnets. ‘ Chap- 
man’s Greeks,’ he seems to say, ‘ here are Chapman’s Greeks 
for you.” But in the purely literary part of Dr. Brandés’s 
work, in the reflections of a strong and original mind on 
these masterpieces, the matter is always stimulating, and 
sometimes even more. Jewas he is, Dr. Brandés is Dane 
enough to be almost of our race; and there is only just enough 
aloofness in his point of view to give it a higher interest. 
Sometimes, naturally, one dissents; too much stress, for 
instance, is laid on the fragmentary character of Macbeti ; 
while, on the other hand, Richard III. is rated decidedly too 
high as a technical achievement; all the poet’s faults, his 
abuse of soliloquy and his carelessness of structure, are there 
in excess, It is impossible to do more than indicate a point 
here and a point there in a review of so large a book. One 
naturally turns to the plays at present being acted, and 
finds Dr. Brandés excellent upon Much Ado, which is an 
extreme example of Shakespeare’s disregard of “psycho- 
logical plausibility.” The story is impossible, and _hate- 
ful in the part assigned to Claudio. These are the 
things that enable Mr. Bernard Shaw to write with a 
foundation of justice those studies in irreverence for which 
many humane gentlemen of the writer’s acquaintance would 
gladly consign him to boiling oil or any other ingenious form 
of execution. But Dr. Brandés points out, what it is of course 
Mr. Shaw’s game to ignore, that Shakespeare, at least in the 
plays of this period, does not care for psychological plausi- 
bility—and in so far he is a bad dramatist—but that he takes 
a subject which enables him to show his amazing resources in 
the presentment of character and in the writing of beautiful 
poetry or brilliant dialogue. On Julius Cesar Dr. Brandés is 
less satisfactory. He cannot forgive Shakespeare for pre- 
senting Cw3ar in his thrasonical mood. But Shakespeare is 
not a literal historian. By someamazing divination he creates 
Romans who are absolutely distinct from Englishmen; 
he resuscitates the spirit of a race in them as he did in 
Shylock. But beyond that he does not go. He makes a 
credible Caesar, not a historical one; and dramatic exigencies 
demand that Czxsar shall not dominate the drama. Brutus 
and Antony have to be the two great counterparts, the two 
heroic figures ; we are deliberately shown Cesar below himself, 
Cexsar’s littleness, the human defects of his almost super- 
human greatness. It is through the mouth of Antony that 
we get the presentment of Cwxsar in its fullness. Who 
that reads or hears Antony’s soliloquy— 

“O pardon me, thou bleeding clod of earth,” 


or his words when he enters the ring of dripping daggers, 
and looks, not at Brutus or Cassius, but at the fallen body 
in whose presence the slayers are to him as if they had no 
existence,—who that reads or hears these things cannot feel 
in them the measure of Cxsar’s greatness? And surely it is 
ridiculous to blame the portrait of Cicero. “A pedant” 
because he spoke Greek. It is the very thing that Cicero 
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would have done, just as Hobbes, had he been present when 
Cromwell received the news of his Protectorship, might have 
shrugged his shoulders and spoken French. And if ever 
there was vivid portraiture, it is in that phrase which says 
that Cicero— 
“Looked with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As I have seen him in the Capitol 
Being crossed in conference by some Senators.” 

Another point which we should criticise is the inference from 
Shakespeare’s dislike of mobs. Shakespeare despised mobs, 
-but he did not think that a poor man was despicable. He was 
an aristocrat, undoubtedly, in the sense that he believed in the 
rule of the intelligent. But he hated mobs, knowing very 
well that—for whatever reason—a mob acts worse than the 
average of the people who compose it. However, the points 
of disagreement between any man who loves his Shakespeare 
and Dr. Brandés will be few; the points of sympathy number- 
less. The book is not merely a big book nor merely a good 
book, but in so far as one can fairly apply the term to 
criticism, a great book. 





AN ENCYCLOPA:DIA OF SPORT.* 


WE own to a pleasant surprise on reading through the first 
volume of The Encyclopxdia of Sport. Its compilers have 
achieved a success of an unusual kind. They have produced 
a book not only valuable as a practical guide over the wide 
range of field sports and pastimes, but one written ina uni- 
formly interesting style. It is rendered not only more 
useful, but very attractive, by illustrations of great artistic 
merit. Mr. Thorburn’s English woodlands and Scotch 
moors; Mr. J. G. Millais’s scenes among the antelopes 
in South Africa; and Mr. E. C. Caldwell’s big game, 
bears and leopards, are all in the artists’ best manner; 
and with the aid of J. G. Keulemans, W. F. Calderon, 
C. Brock, and E. Fahey, the illustration is as representa- 
tive of modern sport and natural history as the letterpress. 
As an instance of the practical character of the book, we 
may take the article on “Camping Out,” which also illus- 
trates the treatment adopted throughout for analogous 
subjects. Climate is the main guide, but not the only one. 
Accordingly Mr. A. M. Naylor deals with camping out in South 
Africa, Mr. Turner Turner with the requirements of North 
America, and Mr. Inverarity with the equipment necessary for 
India. The first states succinctly the kind of transport 
necessary,—i.e., the waggon, its price, the draught animals, 
the cost of oxen, mules, and donkeys, the modifications 
necessary for entering the “fly country,” stores and their 
price, camp furniture, a table of wages, the tradesmen 
from whom special articles may be obtained, the pre- 
servatives suitable for curing skins, and a list of 
medicines to combat African ailments. Exchanging the 
veldt and the African swamp for the crisp snows and 
forests of British Columbia, we turn to Mr. Turner 
Turner’s brief and practical directions, showing even how 
to light a good fire Kentucky fashion, and illustrated 
with a charming picture of the author’s camp by the Peace 
River, his wife preparing the evening meal under the pines, 
and a Scotch deerhound and a couple of terriers sitting in 
the door of his tent. The hints on Indian equipment are 
equally thorough and suggestive. Under the head of “Big 
Game” much supplementary information will be found as to 
details of routes, expenses, licenses, servants, armament, and 
equipment. Each variety of big game has a separate article 
devoted to it, many of which are illustrated by lifelike draw- 
ings from the brush of Mr. E. Caldwell and Mr. J. G. 
Millais. Mr. Theodore Rooseveldt deals with the cariboo, 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth writes a most interesting paper on 
crocodile-shooting by night in a Florida swamp, Mr. Selous 
treats of the African elephant, and Mr. H. Bryden with 
most of the African antelopes. Bear-shooting is subdivided 
into a most interesting series of articles by different hands. 
We do not see any direct reference to the “new bear,” the 
Ursus Dalli of Alaska, but this must be the creature to which 
Mr. Turner Turner refers as follows :—“ The largest bear in 
the world, excepting the Polar bear, inhabits Alaska, and 
does not seem to have received due attention from any 
naturalist. It differs somewhat from the grizzly in the 
uniformity of its colour and in the shape of its claws, and is 





* The Ency ta of Sport, Edited by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Hedley Peek, and F, G. Afia'o. Vol. I. London: Lawrence and Bullen, [25s.] 








said to be plentiful in the dense forest round Mount Elias,” 
There is a stuffed specimen of this big bear in the Hon, 
Walter Rothschild’s museum at Tring. Neither do we fing 
an adequate account of shooting the grizzly bear, or any 
light on the interbreeding of the grizzly with the black or 
brown species, which some sportsmen, including Sir Samne} 
Baker, believe to take place. Mr. Warburton Pike writes an 
interesting paper on the Rocky Mountain goat, and the 
needs of most sportsmen are served by the inclusion of 
papers on “First Aid” in case of accident. The arts of 
taxidermy and veterinary surgery are not omitted. The 
general conclusion drawn from the series of articles on 
big-game shooting, from the Equator to the Pole, is that a 
great change is noticeable in all forms of this sport, except in 
India and Canada. In the latter, things still are much ag 
they were in the days of Montcalm, with the exception of 
buffalo-shooting. In India, though mountain shooting is now 
the most fashionable sport, the old-fashioned and incom. 
parable sport of the Southern and Central Provinces, 
which the author of the “Old Forest Ranger” describes 
so graphically, is pursued by much the same methods, 
and with the same success and concomitant danger. 
In the range of home sports a comparison of the present 
volume with Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports, firat pub- 
lished in 1840, shows that the methods of most have under- 
gone much change. Game-shooting, in regard to the quantity 
of game in the country, has immensely improved in quality. 
Wild-fowling, to which Mr. Sharpe contributes a useful 
article on goose-shooting, has naturally deteriorated. Deer- 
stalking shares with small-game shooting the increase in 
quantity, and we believe in quality, in the average forest, and 
only one sport seems to have undergone almost no appre- 
ciable change at all. This, it is needless to say, is fox- 
hunting. We believe that forty years ago the equipment and 
knowledge of this sport had reached a point which could not 
be improved. Hounds, horses, dress, and the art of riding 
and of managing hounds were perfect; it only remained to 
bring provincial packs into line with “ the Shires,” and this 
has largely taken place. “Country,” rather than equip- 
ment, accounts for the differences which now exist. We 
have compared the article by Tom Firr on the fox with 
Mr. Tom Smith’s Life of a box, published years ago (now 
republished by Mr. Edward Arnold), and find in a paper 
written by one who has had as much experience as any one 
in modern England no fresh facts as to the habits of the 
fox, nor does Lord Coventry’s contribution on fox-hunting 
hint at new developments either in field or kennel. There 
is a slight revival of beagling, and otter-hunting is a sport 
rapidly growing in favour. Mr. Gerald Lascelles contributes 
some interesting pages on this sport, and adds a list of the 
packs now hunting in the United Kingdom. Of the 
sixteen packs, Wales, Ireland, Devon, Somerset, and the 
North own the greater number; but there is one at New- 
port Pagnell in Buckinghamshire, one at Wilton, Salisbury 
(Mr. Courtenay Tracy’s), and one in Shropshire, the Hawke- 
stone Otter Hounds. Generally we may say that English 
field sports have much improved, and in almost no case 
deteriorated, daring the last half-century. In one or two 
ancient and picturesque forms there has been a successful 
revival, notably in falconry, the use of cormorants for fishing, 
and various forms of sea-fishing, which are well indited of in 
this volume. But the maintenance of field sports in this 
country is wholly overshadowed by the astonishing growth 
of “ pastimes,” grouped generally under the name of sport, 
but more properly differentiated under the old-fashioned title. 
Most of these come under the head of “Games,” and the 
space which they occupy is a tribute to the interest taken in 
them by the public. Except baseball and lacrosse, nearly every 
one of them is of English origin, or mainly played in this 
country; and the present state of the game, rules, phrases, 
glossary, and method of play are presented with great success 
by a series of writers who have won distinction in each. 
Many of these sports and pastimes are the creation of the 
last fifty years. Even football is not mentioned in the early 
editions of Blaine’s work. Others, like canoeing and cycling, 
are quite modern, have attained extraordinary popularity, and 
really added to the sum-total of human enjoyment. Then, 
again, ladies have now their share in this second order of 
sports, one formerly confined almost entirely to archery. 
Special articles on cycling for ladies, by the Countess of 
Malmesbury, and on lawn-tennis for ladies, by Miss L. Dod. 
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are therefore added to the list, and will be interesting reading 
for future generations. The long list of “athletics” and 
gymnastics is less interesting to the general reader than to 
specialists ; but the articles on boxing and fencing are readable 
as well as instructive. 

If the wisdom of books could make fishermen catch fish, 
there would be none left in our rivers. The articles dealing 
with this form of sport are wisely kept apart under the names 
of the different fish. How to preserve and catch them is 
described very pleasantly by many well-known hands, among 
them Mr. Senior (grayling), and “John Bickerdyke” (con- 
gervancy of rivers). The latter maintains, as as frequently 
been urged in these columns, that “with regard to trout 
streams, given a reasonable extent of water, and a not too 
severe climate, almost anything can be done to raise the 
stock of trout within fair limits, thanks to modern fish- 
culture.” In the latter, it is presumable the writer also 
wishes modern knowledge of the culture of fishes’ food to 
be included. It is no use to stock a stream with young 
trout unless it either contains, or is supplied with, the insect 
food, often microscopic, but always indispensable, to feed and 
fatten the yearlings into fine fish fit for sport and the table. 

Among the references to foreign sports is an interesting 
contribution on bull-fighting in modern Spain, well illustrated 
and described, on the use of the lazo, on baseball, in which 
we learn that part of the duty of the good “coacher” is not 
only to direct his side when to run and how much to attempt, 
but to “avoid all rude and offensive language. A humorous 
coacher, whilst his humour serves its purpose in increasing 
the chances of his side, is highly diverting to the spectators, 
and adds life and zest to the game.” This Tyrtwan “ coacher ” 
is born, we are told, not made. The ways of American play- 
ing-games are curiously un-English. Fancy two teams at 
Lords’ with “humorous cozchers ” diverting their side and 
the spectators ! 

The second half of this encyclopedia, of which the present 
volume closes at “ Leo,” is issued in monthly parts. The first 
instalment is excellent in every way, and the editors have 
only to maintain their present lines to achieve equal success 
with the future volumes. The death of the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, who was editor-in-chief of these volumes, has 
unfortunately taken place before the work was completed, but 
his ccadjutors doubtless maintain its standard of excellence. 





SIR HENRY WOTTON.* 


Ar the opening of this “ biographical sketch” of one of the 
most interesting of our old English worthies, Mr. Ward 
remarks :— 

“ Although the name of Sir Henry Wotton is a fairly familiar 
one to the ears of Englishmen, there are not I think many to 
whom he is very much more thana name. Those who know some- 
thing of him beyond the fact that ‘once he wrote a pretty poem’ 
derive their knowledge mainly from Izaak Walton’s life of his 
friend. Yet while this biographical narrative, steeped as it is in 
warm personal sentiment, possesses an interest and a charm of its 
own, it exhibits Sir Henry Wotton, to all intents and purposes, 
under a single aspect only, and that hardly of a kind which 
commands either a widespread or a long-lived popularity.” 

If we were inclined to be captious we should point out, with 
some emphasis, that this opening statement is not only contra- 
dictory in itself, but it leaves the author open to an unpleasant 
comparison between his work and Izaak Walton’s, which, 
we fear, would prove fatal to his own biographical claims. 
Walton’s Life of Sir Henry Wotton was his second book, or 
rather booklet, following, by an interval of eleven years, his 
first biographical essay, the Life of Donne. It was published 
in 1651 as an introduction to the Reliquie Wottonianz, just 
two years previous to the publication of his famous classic, 
The Compleat Angler. It has therefore survived nearly two 
and a half centuries, and is still treasured as a literary solace 
in the bosoms of all contemplative men,—surely it not “a 
widespread,” at least “a long-lived, popularity.” When Mr. 
Ward writes of this old “biographical narrative” that it 
1s “steeped in warm personal sentiment,” he reveals the secret 
of its undying charm. “ For God's sake, let those who love us 
edit us after death,” exclaimed Tennyson ; and the old linen- 
draper of Fleet Street “loved” the knightly provost of Eton, 
and was beloved in turn by his distinguished courtier-friend 
and fellow-angler. How strange such a friendship sounds in 





these so-called “ democratic days,” when we all have to stand 
on our petty social dignity and insist on our inferiors “ keeping 
their place”! But we will not be unduly harsh on Mr. Ward, 
nor insist on any invidious comparison between his careful, 
but somewhat dull, “study” of Wotton and that deeply 
affectionate and profoundly moving fragment of old Izaak. 
Referring to Wotton’s long residence in early life in 
foreign countries, and his habit of “ diligently and systemati- 
cally collecting information on the laws, politics, and social] 
life of these countries,” and of writing “ intelligentiary ” 
letters to his friends and patrons in England, Mr. Ward 
classes the future Venetian Ambassador as a kind of 
journalist before the Fleet Street Flood! ‘“ Nowadays,” he 
adds, “the English diplomatic service would be apt to 
resent the admission of a journalist to its ranks.” But 
surely, in our own day, we have had a J'imes leader-writer 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and another as Chairman 
of Committees, while a Times special reporter (in the person 
of Sir F. Napier Broome) became a Colonial Governor; and 
was not our present High Commissioner at the Cape journalis- 
tically trained by writing in the pages of the Pull Mall Gazctte 
in the way he should go? Asa matter of fact, it is straining the 
point to couple Wotton’s systematic political correspondence 
with latter-day journalism. Sir Henry Wotton “made him- 
self,” as the phrase goes, by his keen intelligent interest in the 
machinations and movements of foreign States, and especially 
by his activity in ferreting out the Jesuit plotsagainst Elizabeth 
and James I., which naturally followed on the Papal excom- 
munication of the former. The story of his masquerading 
as Octavio Baldi, and going to James at Stirling to warn 
him against the designs on foot in Italy to take away his 
life, is so graphically told by Izaak Walton that it needs 
only to be referred to. Naturally, when James succeeded to 
the throne of Elizabeth, Wotton suddenly became a “ person- 
age,” and one whom the King thought, above most men, 
qualified for foreign service. He was accordingly knighted 
and appointed Ambassador at Venice. It was on his way 
thither that he wrote in an album the witty Latin definition 
of his new office, of which he himself gave the famous 
punning translation. “An ambassador is an honest man, 
sent to lie abroad for the good of his country.” Like many 
another passing jest, this lived on to torment its creator: 
but we do not think Mr. Wand at all improves on Walton in 
the account of Casper Scoppius, that “ Romanist of restlese 
spirit and malicious pen” who unearthed the stray wit- 
ticism of his enemy and printed it as a solemn illustzation 
of the innate perfidy of Protestant Monarchs and their 
foreign agents. But we are grateful to Mr. Ward for 
reminding us of those other professional gibes of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s. ‘“ Ambassadors,” he told Lord Kecper 
Williams, “in our old Kentish language are but spies of the 
time.” And Mr. Ward justly calls Wotton’s jesting saying 
“ Bismarckian,” when he exhorted a novice in the profession 
always to speak the truth, for then, said he, “ You shall never 
be believed.” How good this sense of humour is, and how 
rare in high official persons! But Sir Henry Wotton was 
something more than an Ambassador; he was scholar, poet, 
man of the world, and courtier in one, as witness his immortal 
lines to the ill-fated Queen of Bohemia, “the most illustrious 
Princesse, the Ladie Elizabeth ” :-— 
“You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisfy our eyes, 

More by your number than your light, 

You common people of the skies, 

What are you when the sun shall rise ? ” 
Sir Henry Wotton’s long diplomatic career at Venice—he was 
three times Ambassador—his personal relations with the able 
and scholarly Chaplain, Bedell (afterwards one of the few great 
Irish Protestant Bishops), and their close friendship with 
Padre Paulo—that Paul the Friar who proved so redoubtable 
a foe to Paul the Pope—are dealt with by Mr. Ward at 
greater length than by Izaak Walton, but the “ marrow of 
the story ” is all in the old writer. 


Sir Henry during most of his life was, as the expressive 
slang phrase has it, “ bard up.” Old Izaak, who was no half- 
and-balf apologist, speaks of this impecuniosity lovingly, as 
though it were one of his hero’s minor virtues. But the 
matter doubtless appeared in a different light to Isaac 
Casaubon, whom his young English guest (as Wotton then 





* Sir Henry Wotton: a Biographical Sketch, London : 


Ccns‘able and Co. By A. W. Ward. 


. having ridden away hurriedly on a horse which was not his own. 


was) had left in the lurch with an unpaid bill at Geneva, 
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Of course, these debts were made good; but the youthful inci- 


dent is characteristic of Wotton’s entire career. He always 


* outran the constable,” and as his ambassadorial salary was 
often in arrears, it is not wonderful that he retired from the 


public service as poor as he went into it. While not alto- 


gether going as far as his fine old panegyrist, we some- 
how feel that this Micawberlike trait in Sir Henry’s 
character makes him more human. But when old age came 
upon him it left him in a pitiful case. “After seventeen 


years,” he himself wrote to the all-powerful Duke of 


Buckingham, “of Foreign and continual employment, either 
ordinary or extraordinary, I am left utterly destitute of 
all possibility to subsist at home; much like those Seal- 
fishes which sometimes (as they say) over-sleeping themselves 
in Ebbing-water, feel nothing about them but a dry shoar 
when they awake. Which comparison I am fain to seek 
among those Creatures, not knowing among men, that have 
so long served so gracious a Master, anyone to whom I may 
resemble my unfortunate bareness.” The passage in which 
Mr. Ward tells us bow the Provostship of Eton fell to the 
impoverished poet-Ambassador is well worth quoting as a 
picture of English social life at the time, as well as for the 
illustrious names of Sir Henry’s rivals for this piece of poor 
preferment, worth, we are told, about £100 a year, with 
‘board, lodging, and allowances ” :— 

“Early in Apzil, 1623, the Provost of Eton (who, like some 
other Scottish gentlemen of his day, had found preferment) was 
known to be sinking; and the news of his approaching dissolu- 
tion, in which Izaak Walton’s rather unctuous phraseology seems 
almost to indicate a certain opportuneness, at once brought into 
the field many earnest and some important suitors for the suc- 
cession. Pre-eminent among them was the late Lord Chancellor, 
the Viscount St. Albans, the half-fierce style of whose letter of 
application to the Secretary of State is under the circumstances 
half-pathetic. But the place had been promised beforehand to 
Sir William Beecher; and although even after the Provost’s 
death there was still ‘some nibbling’ at the appointment, 
Buckingham, after his return from Spain in October, declared 
himself ‘engaged’ to the applicant in question, unless indeed 
some means could be found of giving him ‘ satisfaction.” We 
may surmise that this was the beginning of the really serious 
stage of the contest in which from first to last quite a catalogue 
of competitors took part. Bacon was now left out of account, 
having, in the words of his biographer, ‘nothing serious to give 
cs ete te The nodus lay in the means of ‘satisfying’ Sir 
William Beecher; and these were furnished by Wotton, who 
placed at Buckingham’s disposal the reversion promised to him 
of the Mastership of the Rolls, and thus enabled him to accommo- 
date Sir William by means of a further exchange of promises and 
preferments.” 

Thus it was that Sir Henry Wotton on June 24th, 1624, 
“entered into the haven destined to shelter him during the 
whole of the concluding period of his life,’—some fifteen 
years. But though the Provostship provided him with a 
“haven,” we learn that the needy old diplomatist’s later 
life was harassed by pecuniary difficulties, to which the 
Court turned a deaf ear, but which were often relieved by one 
faithful and unselfish friend. “The name of Nicholas Pey, 
one of the Clerks of the King’s Kitchen, should find a place 
in every biographical account of Sir Henry Wotton.” At Eton 
he cultivated the friendship of “the ever-memorable” John 
Hales, and was very popular with all the Fellows. Like many 
another intellectual man the best of whose life has been 
passed in action, he projected learned treatises and works of 
erudition never destined to be completed, or in fact fairly 
commenced,—a history of England, for instance, and a Life 
of Luther. He solaced himself instead by verse-writing, 
and went a-fishing with Izaak Walton. Perhaps he chose 
the wiser part; for to Walton’s friendship we owe all that 
we know of him, and while many a learned tome is utterly 


forgotten, the sea of Oblivion can never altogether engulf | : 
| been outraged.] As for the church itself, short of burning or 


such lines as :— 
“ How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will.” 

Better than all—and just before his own death—young John 
Milton sent him Comus, on which, to the infinite delight of 
the youthful Puritan poet, he wrote of the lyrical passages : 
“Whereaonto I must plainly confess to have seen nothing 
parallel in our language.” Mr. Ward well describes this 
piece of criticism as “divination.” It is, indeed, above mere 
criticism,—it is the intuitive perception of genius by genius. 

Sir Henry Wotton died at Eton in the month of December, 
which he so much disliked (he always said he “ would rather 
live five May months than forty Decembers ”), in his seventy- 
second year. By his will he gave instructions that on his 





. . ~ . re 
tomb should be inscribed the plain-spoken words of his own 
pointed epigram :—“ Here lies the first author of the sentence: 
the Itch of Disputation will prove the Scab of the Churches,” 





CRETAN SKETCHES.* 

IN spite of the preface and the title, which explicitly and im. 
plicitly warn the reader that Mr. Bickford-Smith’s book ig 
not a complete history either of the island of Crete or of the 
troubles that have recently disturbed its people, it is difficult 
not to feel somewhat provoked and disappointed by the 
desultoriness of its earlier pages. Nothing could be mora 
interesting or more relevant to the matter in hand than the 
explanation given later on in the volume of how it comes 
about that to the imaginations of nineteenth-century Cretans, 
Perseus and Jason, and other mythical heroes of the days 
of the demigods, are still real personages whose stories jp. 
fluence national hopes and policies. But in the history of 
England there is no “fault” corresponding to the abrupt 
break in Cretan story which, according to Mr. Bickford-Smith, 
makes a blank of all the time between the death of Alexande 
the Great and the beginning of the War of Independence; 
and therefore to English readers, eager for up-to-date views 
and information, there is something just a little irritating 
about the elaborate mythological allusions, half jesting and 
half serious, whieb veil the sense of many pages at the begin. 
ning of what is, in substance, an extremely interesting and 
instructive contribution to contemporary history. With a 
little perseverance these opening pages are, however, soon 
got over, and then we come upon a mine of excellent matter, 
quite modern and very living, if a little scrappy,—sketches 
of characters and manners; statistics of the population of 
the island, showing the relative proportions of Mussulmans 
and Christians; estimates of the comparative merits of the 
representatives of the hostile creeds; tables of local words 
and histories of family names; portraits of military and 
spiritual leaders,—all of which together make a very usefal 
introduction to the direct narrative’of the Revolution and the 
blockade, occupying the latter half, or to be accurate, the 
concluding third, of the volume. Certainly the book would 
have been more attractive if Mr. Beckford-Smith could 
have seen his way to beginning with the story of the 
Revolution, and giving his reflections, his studies, and 
his statistics all together at the end. But this method 
would huve involved a complete recasting of his material, 
and as that happens to be a series of disconnected notes, 
letters, and telegrams communicated to the Daily Chronicle 
and the 7'imes in the course of the years 1896 and 1897, such 
recasting would have been an exceedingly difficult task ; and, 
when accomplished, the result might not have given so true a 
picture of the incomplete movement and its inconclusive issue 
as has been achieved by the simple reprinting of the papers in 
their natural order. 

Some of the incidents Mr. Bickford-Smith records throw a 
very interesting light upon the position and prospects of the 
rival creeds. No reader should overlook the reminder “that 
the native Mussulmans are descended from perverts, and feel 
a natural rancour against those who have dared to hold fast 
the faith, while the latter despise them for the cowardice of 
their forefathers. It is probable that a good many of them 
would revert, if autonomy were to come in and give 
Christianity the upper hand.” A curious remnant of 





Christian superstition in the Mussulman soldier certainly 
makes for the theory of an easy return to Christian belief :— 

“Ido not know how many desecrated churches I saw in Crete, 
but I saw very few village churches that were not desecrated. 
[Here follows a description of a churchyard where the graves had 


pulling down the walls and roof, all the damage that could be 
done had been done. The holy table had been thrown down and 
broken; the sacred pictures were, some completely destroyed, the 
others hacked into unrecognisability ; the cross was in fragments, 


| the bell was broken. Such a picture was to be met with in every 


village that I saw where the Mussulmans had for a time prevailed 
over the Christians, There are very few mosques in Crete outside 


| the three towns ; the majority of those which fell into the hands 
| of the Christians were treated just as roughly as the churches 


| were by the Mussulmans. The reason for the breaking in pieces 


of the altars is a strange one, but I found the explanation given 


| by persons of both creeds always the same. When a church is 


consecrated the bits of candle used are melted together in @ 
lump, and the sacred relics plaeed in the middle; the whole is 





* Cretan Sketches. By R. A. H. Bickford-Smith, M.A., F.S.A., late Commis. 
sioner of the Cretan Relief Committee. Author of “Greece under King George. 
lilustrated by Melton Prior, London: Richard Bentley and Son. 
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then put into the hollow column which supports the altar-slab. 
The Moslems believe that if they wear a Christian relic Christian 
pullets cannot hurt them. What is more curious still is that the 
Mussulmans, believing that the spell only lasts a few years, 
actually take back the relics to the Christian priests, who are 

id, for backsheesh, to place them on the altar during Mass; 
having thus regained their power, the charms are handed back to 


their possessors.” 

One of the most picturesque incidents described in the 
earlier part of the book is a visit paid to the headquarters of 
the insurgents at Vamos on the night before the withdrawal 


of the Greek troops :— 

“A ten-roomed house, eight of the rooms floorless, roofless, 

windowless, and doorless, the other two dirty and dimly lit, 
put with a roof and doors. Dinner was served in the court- 
ard by the light of the stars and a few open lamps of 
antique pattern. At the head of the clothless table sat the 
President of the Reform Committee, Kondouraki, a shrewd, 
jntelligent, reticent man of medium stature, black beard, and 
sturdy build. On either side were his latest guests. The rest of 
the party consisted of four chiefs and five Greek officers, all of 
whom looked capable leaders and redoubtable soldiers, They 
were of good Greek families, two of them having a bevy of heroic 
ancestors. These latter were particularly striking in appearance : 
Kyriakos Mavromikhali, about thirty years old, dark-skinned, 
prawny, and tough-looking, with much common-sense and 
sigacity ; and Basil Kolokotreni, ten years younger, less of a 
Hercules, but tall and muscular, rather Scotch-looking, as merry 
as a cricket and as lively as a grasshopper. I doubt if the 
Homeric heroes were finer fellows than these two. We were 
waited on by a group of insurgents...... Wine for the toasts 
was drawn from a barrel which had been set fire to and left as 
burnt by the Turks, the wine, in fact, having been boiled. 
Symposia were forbidden in ancient Crete as in Sparta. On the 
following evening a similar programme was got through, but the 
news of the concession of Cretan demands made the evening a 
very festive one. It was the last night of the war, and the 
Greek volunteers were to leave soon after midnight. Toast- 
ing began before dinner was half through. ‘The little speeches 
were in admirable taste, discreet and dignified, but the cheer- 
ing was worthy of a Northern football crowd. The toasts, 
among which figured one to our Queen and several others with 
an English objective—were drunk to an accompaniment in 
keeping with the surrounding, for behind our chairs stood a 
score or more of warriors, who fired a volley, a veritable feu de joie, 
each time we raised our glasses. If there was one thing that 
pleased us Englishmen more than another, it was the demonstra- 
tion that the insurgents were sincerely contented with the agree- 
ment arrived at between the Powers and the Sultan, and we were 
delighted to see that they gave Lord Salisbury enthusiastically 
his due attributing the happy issue to his refusal to join in the 
blockade.” 

From the latter half of the book ong is tempted to quote the 

fine description of the ride from Alikianou, the headquarters 

of the Greek army, over the White Mountains to Kandanos 
in the first week of March,—a delightful track in the summer, 
but in March an experience of glacial cold and howling 
hurricane. Mr. Bickford-Smith arrived at Kandanos just 
before the relief of the place by the “ Powers,” and witnessed 
the disarming of the Kandanos Bashi-bazouks and the 
exodus of the whole Mussulman population of the villages of 

Spaniako and Selino Kastelli,—but the description of this 
impressive scene makes a very long story and one that would 
be spoilt by breaking up. The march-out was made under an 
escort of European soldiers with a rearguard of Cretan chiefs 
and warriors; and Mr. Bickford-Smith records that “though 
it began sadly, before half the journey was done, tears had 
given place to smiles, and the Oriental wail had changed to a 
twitter of mutual congratulation.” Some exciting encounters 
with insurgents and marauders happened by the way, and the 
amount of looting accomplished, in spite of the guard of 
soldiers, ‘may be gathered from the fact that out of the four 
or five hundred rifles which left Kandanos in Mussulman 
hands only abont a score reached Kastelli for transfer to the 
Christian chiefs.” 

Mr. Bickford-Smith’s tone throughout is ¢o free from the 
g 

exaggerations of partisanship—he is, in fact, so candid in his 
acknowledgment that if the Cretan Mussulman persecutes 
Christians and desecrates churches, so also does the Christian 
Cretan persecute Mussulmans and desecrate mosques—that 
we need not hesitate to accept the following story, which he 
gives as representative of one distinctive merit of the 
Christians chiefs and warriors during the last ten revolu- 
tions :— 

“Out Sitia way, in a large upper room in an impecunious 
Village, there was found one day last spring a bevy of pretty 
Mussulman damsels. They were prisoners. Probably most of 
them had recently become entitled to wear mourning; but the 
fate of their fathers and brothers was for the most part as 


unknown to them as was their own. As they stood in groups 
bemoaning their lot or sat silent round the walls, the door opered, 





and a young Christian chief entered. He looked rather awkward, 
but went straight to the point without any circuitous rhetoric. 
He had come after a consultation with the other chiefs, to say 
that the Christian youths quite appreciated the fact that their 
prisoners were good-looking girls, and that the latter should all 
immediately be found hushands if they would change their 
religion. He then discreetly retired to give the prisoners an 
opportunity of discussing his proposal. On his re-entry he found 
them unanimous in refusing his offer. He seemed rather taken 
aback at first, but soon rose to the occasion, and told them that 
he admired their courage and religious loyalty. Eventually, after 
a further consultation with his brother chiefs, he told them that 
they should be sent to the representatives of the Powers at 
Candia. His promise was kept.” 


Some very pretty drawings by Mr. Melton Prior, successfally 
reprodaced from the Illustrated London News, add much to 
the attractiveness of Mr. Bickford-Smith’s narrative; and a 
very full bibliographical list at the end of the book enhances 
its usefulness. The political situation is summed up with 
great impartiality. But the sympathy of the author is undis- 
guisedly with the insurgents and against the Turk, though 
he declares it diffieult to say what they want most,—autonomy 
or union with Greece. As tothe parts taken last year by 
Europe and Greece, he is satisfied that both “acted from 
proper motives, but neither was gifted with sufficient 
prophetic power to see how awkwardly the matter would 
work out, and yet each had a measure of success, for a 
European conflagration was averted, and Crete is appre- 
ciably nearer deliverance from Turkish misrule than she waa 
at the end of last year.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


None of the larger magazines is very exciting this month. 
We do not care particularly, for instance, about Mr. H. W. 
Wilson’s diagrams in the Nineteenth Century showing the 
increase of European armaments, afid giving a pessimistic 
view of the British position. Nobody doubts that Europe 
has armed itself perhaps beyond its strength, but the figures 
prove nothing without evidence as to resources in men, in 
money, and in willingness. We very much doubt if Europe 
is wasting more on the means of killing than it wasted in the 
Middle Ages, which we survived without destruction; and as 
to the growth of cities exercising “a deadly effect upon the 
physical vigour of the race,” it is all nonsense. Rome con- 
quered the world, and there is no capable recruiting officer 
in England, France, or Germany who would not delight 
in regiments of Londoners, Parisians or Berliners. We 
back a London costermonger to thrash any yokel any 
day with his fists, and if you give them both rifles the 
Londoner will march round the peasant, and fire twice 
for his once. Why, one-fourth of all the non-commissioned 
officers in the British Army are Londoners by birth. 
City life produces many bad consequences, but cowardice or 
inactivity in men between twenty and thirty it does not pro- 
duce.——Lord Napier of Magdala’s account of the conquesd 
of the Caucasus is very interesting indeed, and will help to 
clear people’s ideas as to the difficulties of war in the 
Himalayas, but we think he exaggerates the extent of our 
recent succes We shall see, but Lord Napier does not allow 
enough for Schamyl. If the Himalayan tribes had possessed 
a leader as trusted and as competent as Schamyl was—and 
his absence was an accident—we should have come to sad 
grief. It is a very good paper, though, for all that.—— 
Mr. Henniker Heaton rather bewilders us with his wilder- 
ness of suggestions for postal improvements. There ara 
fifty of them: some of them useful, as, for example, 
that there shall be a parcel post to the United States ;. 
some dangerous, as, for example, that postmen shall be 
authorised to deliver sums of money; and some of them 
absurd, as, for example, the post for perishable food and the 
delivery of naturalists’ specimens at a halfpenny a packet. 
Why on earth should we give that preference to the “bug 
and beetle men,” and what is the definition of “a naturalist’e- 
specimen”? Is it to include a stuffed camel, to be delivered: 
safely by the postman ?——Mr. S. F. Van Oss has put together 
the drawbacks to the “limited company” system very wel} 
indeed, showing very carefully how under that system a 
“promoter” may cheat; but he does not allow for the fact 
that it has enormously increased the volume of business,, 
or for the other and much bigger fact that the right to. 
venture a particular sum in business and no more is an. 
inherent right in a member of a free community. Why 
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should a man who is willing to risk his thousand pounds in 
pin- making be compelled to risk his whole remaining property P 
In the interest of his possible creditors? The creditors 
know toa penny the amount of capital responsible for their 
payment, or can know if they like. The fact that small 
traders are eaten up by limited companies is regrettable, but 
they are eaten up also by big single capitalists; and the State 
is interested first of all in the consumer, who, as Mr. Van 
Oss admits, pays the company 10 per cent. where he pays the 
small trader 20 per cent. Every system has its evils, but 
none of them are worse than the subjection of the community 
to what Charles Kingsley once called the “dilatory jobbing ” of 
the little trader.——“ Fox-hunting and Agriculture,” by Mr. 
G. F. Underhill, is practically a plea for the exclusion of the 
non-subscriber from fox-hunts, which we should think nearly 
impossible, except through a general feeling that to join in a 
pleasure and not pay for it was “bad form;” and we do not 
understand Mr. Sidney Peel’s account of Nicholas Culpeper. 
Does he or does he not consider that astrologer-physicist a 
rather rascally quack? It is simple nonsense to write of a 
man as a great physician, of whom the following paragraphs 
are true :— 

“Yet upon all this solid foundation of knowledge was imposed 

a strange medley of quackery. A work published posthumously 
in 1660 was entitled, Art’s Masterpiece, or the Beautifying part 
of Physic, whereby all defects of nature in both sexes are amended, 
Age renewed, youth continued, and all imperfections fairly reme- 
died. Never was such a comprehensive compendium of attractive 
medicines. There were potions to make the body fat or lean, 
recipes to smooth wrinkles and raze out the marks of the small- 
pox, cures for scales and even lice in the eyebrows, all sorts of 
ointments, unguents, and dentifrices, and last, but not least, 
Pomanders for the Pestilence. Another work was entitled, An 
Astrological Judgment of Diseases, which cannot fairly be accused 
of possessing any medical value. Pure quackery all this, but 
thoroughly well suited to the mental habits of those amongst 
whom Culpeper laboured,” 
M. Charles Yriarte adds little to our knowledge of Meisso- 
nier, except that he was vain and extravagant ; and Mr. Orpen’s 
argument that the Colonies would like their delegates, Agents- 
General or others, to be seated in Parliament, with voices but 
no votes, is a little unpractical. Nothing stops any repre- 
sentative colonist from saying anything he has to say quite 
as effectively as he could say it in Parliament. We are 
entirely in favour of giving rank and consideration to the 
Agents-General, but the true representation of the Colonies 
in the English sense is impossible. The people do not intend 
to be governed from Melbcurne any more than from 
Washington. They are influenced from Melbourne, but 
influence is best exercised through Ambassadors, who deal 
with Governments, not with the people. 

Two political articles in the Contemporary Review, one 
signed “ Politicus” and the other “Tearem, M.P.,” are well worth 
reading. Both are too fierce in tone, and their writers ignore 
the other side too completely, but the authors of both have 
definite opinions, and are not afraid of expressing them. 
“ Politicus ” thinks that sooner or later the United States 
will take Cuba, Porto Rico, and St. Domingo, will be deeply 
concerned with Nicaragua and the Canal, and will develop a 
great naval power. The Continent will then hate her, perhaps 
resist her; she will look round for an ally, and her natural 
ally is Britain, which has identical interests with her own in 
China. English statesmen ought, therefore, to seize this 
opportunity. We think so too, though we believe that at 
this moment the men who govern the United States have 
no idea of annexations.——‘“ Tearem’s” idea is that our 
statesmen in the Foreign Office are imbeciles, and have 
so managed that Russia has obtained in China all 
she wanted, and a grievance against England besides. 
We ought, he thinks, to have defended Port Arthur with the 
assistance of the Japanese, and we ought now to increase our 
Army in order to garrison and defend Wei-hai-wei. Other- 
wise the acquisition of that port was a mere coup de thédtre 
designed to “save the face” of a Government in trouble, 
“‘Tearem, M.P.,” declares, by the way, that Lord Salisbury 
gave a written order to the Admiralty to withdraw its ships 
from Port Arthur; and if he believes his own story, should 
¢call in Parliament for a copy of that document.——Mr. 
Tarner’s paper on bicycling is, if anything, over sensible. 
His decision is that bicycling is healthy, provided that novices 
are sound, that they increase distances gradually, and that un- 
less professionally examined and reported healthy they do not 
go in for fast racing. Fast racing finds out the weak places 











ee) 
and often sets up chronic ill-health. With those reserves 
bicycling is good, especially as a remedy for bloodlessnegg i 
young girls. Mr. Richard Heath says that Evangelicaliom 
has waned because it was the creed of the middle claggeg 
and was spoiled as a creed for the people by their prejudice 
against the Revolution. That Evangelicalism was the creed 
of a class is partly true, but it has waned, we imagine, from Hf 
change in the direction of thought, and not from any Prejudice 
against what the middle classes thought disorder. The 
moment the Deity was assumed to be benevolent, Calvinism 
which was the backbone of Evangelicalism, began to loge 
its hold——Canon C. R. Robinson, who has much experi. 
ence of West Africa, tells his readers that one great buttregg 
of slavery is the use of slaves as coins, and that another 
is their value as porters. We do not exactly see why cattle 
or horses should not be coins, pending the introduction of 
stamped metal, and paid porters are surely as good as slaves: 


“The Hausas are by far the most numerous, as they are also the 
most civilised, of all Central African races. From the time of the 
frst Ashanti war, the use of Hausa troops, led by English officers 
has familiarised the public with theirname. Though Hauealand, 
or the country inhabited by the Hausas, does not come within 
two hundred and fifty miles of the coast, Hausa traders are con. 
stantly to be met with at various points on the west coast. These 
traders are, as a rule, by no means anxious to enlist as soldiers 
but when, as the result of a sufficient money inducement, they 
do enlist, they make soldiers superior to all other African races 
and worthy to be compared with the very best of our natiye 
Indian troops. As regards physical strength, it is doubtful 
whether they have any rivals whether in Africa or elsewhere, 
On one occasion six of my Hausa porters came to me to complain 
that the loads assigned to them were too light for them to carry; 
might they be allowed, they said, to carry two, and so earn the 
wages of two men! The weight of the single loads to which they 
objected was 901b. Having satisfied myself as to their ability to 
carry 180 1b., I acceded to their request, and during the next stage 
of our journey, which was about a hundred miles, they carried 
this weight, marching from ten to fourteen miles a day. The 
other West African races whom I have employed as porters were 
never willing to carry more than 60 lb., and constantly grumbled 
a‘ having to carry even this.” 








Mr. D. Boulger, who has for years made a study of the sub- 
ject, thinks that the aim of Great Britain in China should be to 
train, influence, and defend the better classes in the Valley 
of the Yangtse Kiang. Englishmen should form an army of 
native troops, small, but expansible, who should be paid for 
by Chinese merchants as Gordon’s army was. A soldier is 
wanted to do on the Yangtse what Sir H. Kitchener has done 
on the Nile. 


The Fortnightly Review has three articles dealing with Cuba. 
The first is a very pleasantly written description of Havana. 
When the American troops get there they will find stately 
palaces with wide courts and marble columns, for all the world 
like Roman villas,;—a curious contrast to Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. It is not a large but a rich and luxurious city 
of the Latin type. This article by Richard Davey gives an 
appalling account of the cruelties formerly {practised on the 
negroes by the planters :— 


“Tn former times their treatment of their slaves was notoriously 
cruel, and I shall never forget the contrast between the splendid 
hospitality which I myself enjoyed on a Cuban plantation, and 
the horrid sights which I witnessed in its coffee-fields, where the 
negroes were whipped by the overseers for the most trivial 
offences. An appalling incident occurred, too, during my stay, 
which can never be effaced from my mind, and which I discovered 
by the merest chance, for I was to have been kept in total 
ignorance of its occurrence. A strikingly handsome young 
mulatto had escaped into the woods, and had been recaptured. 
For nearly a week he was tortured every day regularly for two 
hours, and in the presence of all the other hands, and, needless to 
say, in that of his master. I chanced one afternoon to go for a 
walk, accompanied by one of the children of the family, a 1 
of twelve years, who thoughtlessly asked me to come and see 
what they were ‘doing to Pedro.’ They were flaying him alive 
with pincers, burning him with hot wires, and rubbing his wounds 
with saltpetre! The poor wretch, who was shrieking desperately 
and writhing in agony, was tied hand and foot to the stump of a 
tree. The strangest part of it all was that the niggers, for whose 
intimidation this diabolical torture, which eventually ended in 
slow death, had been devised, did not seem to be particularly im- 
pressed by its horror, for they were laughing and shouting like so 
many fiends. Needless to say I left that Hacienda somewhat 
hurriedly. The house slaves, however, were treated with extreme 
indulgence, petted and spoilt to their heart’s content, and a more 
idle, vicious, happy-go-lucky lot I never came across in all my 
life. The house on this plantation was a very fair specimen of its 
class. It was enormous, built of stone with spacious verandahs, 
and although but one story high, the rooms were so prodigiously 
lofty that the external appearance was quite majestic. Its wide, 
inner courtyard, numerous saloons, billiard-room, and corridors 
were luxuriously furnished in excellent taste, and were cool and 
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ik ritable paradise. I wish I had 
delightful. agg aca vag sleanaas days I passed there, 
o aT ee by the dreadful incident above alluded to. The 
— the flower-laden woods, the turtle fishing in the lovely 
cy = he deep, broad waters were surrounded by a forest of 
poe treet, scarlet magnolias and peacock acacias, their grace- 
ont foliage surmounted by towering groups of cocoa palms, and 
whose placid surface was white, yellow, and pink with water- 
lilies.” 

Mr. Davey does not say when this incident occurred, but, we 
presume, not very many years ago. His account of the bean- 
tiful scenery near Matanzas is also interesting. ——Another 
Cuban article, “The Mournfal Case of Cuba,” is worth read- 
ing. We quote from it the following terrible description of 
the reign of terror in the island :-— 


“The barbarous extermination of non-combatants by the 
ards is as bad as the Armenian massacres; for scarcely a 
day passes without some report of brutal assassinations of inno- 
cent, defenceless people. On June Ist, 1896, Simon Yruri, a 

rominent citizen of Jaruco,in Havana province, was arrested 
merely on suspicion of being a rebel sympathizer, and publicly 
shot in the square of the town by order of General Melquizo. 
This execution aroused general indignation when it was known 
that Melquizo had ordered it on his own authority without con- 
sulting the Captain-General, who is the only official empowered 
to order such executions. On the following day a detachment of 
Spanish troops commanded by Colonel Ochoa, near Jaruco, 
captured a boy of fifteen named Juan Rodriguez, who was so ill 
that he could hardly move without assistance. The unhappy 
creature was dragged from his home near Castiguas and 
butchered on the 'l'apaste road for the sole crime of being a cousin 
of a leader in the rebel army. On June 4th Lorenzo Medina, a 
native of the Canary Islands, and Juan Toledo—bcth well known 
and esteemed at Jaruco-- were arrested on unknown charges, and, 
although promised a prompt release, were brutally murdered. 
According to a special telegram from Key West, in the New York 
Herald of July 23rd, the Spaniards captured some rebel hospitals 
at Isabel and Magdalena, in the province of Matanzas. Two 
doctors named Roig and Izquierdo, surgeons of the Cuban army, 
in charge, were both put to the machete ; while the helpless sick 
and wounded were murdered in their beds, and the building 
afterwards burned over their heads to conceal the barbarous 
butchery. In the third week in January, 1896, another Cuban 
hospital, in the Siguanea Mountains near Cienfuegos, was cap- 
tured by Spanish troops. The Cuban soldiers defending the sick 
and wounded made a heroic fight as long as their ammunition 
lasted, but were finally massacred. Dr. Soler, the surgeon, came 
out, waving a white flag, and bearing the insignia of the Red 
Cross, to ask for mercy; but was shot down and despatched by 
the machete. A sick American raised the Stars and Stripes; but 
the work of Spanish bayonets was short and bloody. Not a prisoner 
was taken, and not even women nurses were spared! Then the 
Spaniards set fire to the hospital, which was burned down over 
the bodies of the victims.” 


The first paper in Blackwood, “ Disraeli the Younger,” by 
Mr. Charles Whibley, is a very brilliant piece of work. He 
dces not seem to have heard, or at any rate does not quote, 
“ Dizzy’s” excellent saying of himself, “I write in irony and 
they call it bombast.” Of course, that was not wholly true, 
as Mr. Whibley in effect shows; but at the same time, as Mr. 
Whibley clearly realises, irony played a very large part in 
Disraeli’s nature. Particularly good is the account of 
“Dizzy’s” proud Judaism :— 


“Oriental in his taste, as in his lack of it, he believed that the 
patriarchs had laid down the laws of government for all time, 
and he would twist the policy of England until it harmonised 
with the ideals of the Hebrew kings. His books, his speeches, 
his life were the acclamation of Jewish wisdom and Jewish 
grandeur. He pleaded the cause of his people without passion, 
but rather with that secure valiance which comes from the con- 
science of a just cause. Tancred’s noble fantasy of the East, 
Alroy’s unhappy devotion to a lost people, are but the loftiest ex- 
pression of his constant dream. ‘To read his eloquent argument 
is to wonder that in any corner of the world the foolish man 
should ery ‘Death’ to the Jew. ‘All is race, says Sidonia; 
‘there is no other truth;’ and every race must decay ‘ unless it 
lives in deserts and never mixes its blood.’ The Jews, it is cer- 
tain, do not live in deserts, but they keep their bloed pure, and 
so, for good or evil, they have become the rulers of the world. In 
‘Coningsby ’ Sidonia, the concretion of the Hebrew intellect, as 
fine a gentleman, as adroit a politician, as profound a scholar, 
as ever stepped into the pages of a novel, would prove by 
example that the most learned students, the astutest diploma- 
tists, the most powerful Ministers, and even many Marshals of 
France, are of Abraham’s seed. So far the argument is orna- 
mental and extravagant; but Disraeli insists upon the perfect 
emancipation of his people upon other and far more practical 
grounds. All the tendencies of the Jewish race, he declares, are 
conservative. How should a people, justly proud of its blood, 
ever patient in its observance of ceremonial, decline upon so 
ridiculous a doctrine as the equality of man? In brief, ‘ the bias 
of the Jews is to religion, property, and natural aristocracy ; and 
it should be the interest of statesmen that this bias should be 
encouraged, and their energies and creative powers enlisted in 
the cause of existing society.’ ” 


Spani 


—‘“‘Zack’s” story, “ Dave,” is a decided advance on his or 
her previous work. There is the same verbal skill and more 
power of touching the heart. It is almost impossible to end 
a short story adeqnately with a suicide for love which does 
not come off, but “Zack” has done it——Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s “Odd Volumes” is pleasant reading. His account of 
Lord John Russell’s early book on London society is most 
curious. Of course Lord John criticised all the things that 
people now criticise and think special developments of the 
eighties and nineties —-The paper on that charming writer 
and distinguished man, Sir Charles Murray, deserves also a 
word of comment. It is a thoroughly sympathetic essay. 


The “ Episodes of the Month” in the National Review are 
always well done, but those for April are exceptionally 
interesting. Nothing could be sounder or better than the 
notes on the war. Mr. Maxse has been, in our opinion at any 
rate, inclined to undervalue rather than overvalue the im- 
portance of friendship between England and the United 
States. On the war, however, he is not only sound and 
judicious, but distinctly sympathetic to the United States. 
Nothing could possibly be better put than the following 
account of American opinion in regard to Cuba :— 


“ There is no more ‘land-grabbing~ in the Cuban agitation in 

America than there is in the Armenian agitation in England, and 
the possibility that intervention might lead to the incorporation 
of Cuba in the Union by the desire of the Cuban people has had a 
most prejudicial effect upon the strength of the movement. Any 
number of Americans of all shades of politics express the senti- 
ment, ‘I would intervene like a shot if we could count on keeping 
elear of Cuba after Spain had been cleared out’; while others 
have said, ‘I would not have anything to do with the movement 
for intervention if I thought it involved annexation.’ ‘We have 
got territory enough,’ is the average American’s answer to any 
‘land grabbing’ propaganda, and it may be aflirmed as beyond 
question that public opinion is not ‘ripe’ for the absorption of 
Cuba. The cry for a Free Cuba is a demand for the emancipation 
of Cuba from Spain, and not for its annexation to the United 
States. Unless we can get this firmly into our minds we shall 
misunderstand the whole movement. It is important that the 
movement should not be misunderstood, because it is liable to 
become irresistible and overflow such paper barriers as the niceties 
of International Law or the punctilio of the Constitution may 
afford. ..... We think it is beyond doubt that were Great. 
Britain in the position of the United States, she would have 
intervened between Spain and her unconquerable insurgents 
years ago, and by this time Cuba would be either under a whole- 
some ‘Egyptian’ administration, or she would be governing 
herself as a free colony.” 
Mr. Maxse appends to this some most valuable selections. 
from Senator Proctor’s speech on Cuba. Mr. Maxse’s 
criticism on the action of the Government in the Far East is 
also clear and powerful. We have not space to quote it, but 
we agree with him when he points out how much wiser it would 
have been to allow Russia to go to Port Arthur with our 
goodwill than in spite of us. We should have either bowed 
her in or else barred her out. To let her go in and yet growl 
at her heels was foolish in the extreme.——We wish we had 
space to quote from Mr. March-Phillipps’s article on “The 
Chartered Company,” but all we can do is to say that it is of 
the utmost importance, and should be studied by every one 
interested in South Africa. The gist of the paper is the 
following passage :— 

“In finishing, let me put the little cluster of facts I have been 
dealing with plainly before the reader’s eyes. In 1891 Lord 
Randolph, at the invitation of Mr. Rhodes (who joined the party 
himself in the gold districts, by the way, and was managing 
director at the time), travels in KRhedesia. He is associated with 
two of the most celebrated mining authorities living. Their 
opinion, a very adverse and unfavourable one as we can judge 
from Lord Randolph’s allusions, is summarily suppressed by the 
Company, while Lord Kandolph’s letters are ridiculed and dis- 
credited. The warning, in consequence of this action of the 
Company, fails to reach the public, who, since then, have invested 
over twenty millions of pounds in Khodesian gold syndicates. 
The Chartered Company shares to the extent of fifty per cent. in 
the profits of these syndicates.” 


Perhaps the most interesting paper in this month’s Cos- 
mopolis is “ Quinze Jours 4 Londres.” We cannot but suspect 
that the writer has spent a good deal more than a fortnight, 
if not in London, at any rate in England. An impressionist 
picture of London, its streets and its society, from the pen of 
a French woman would be less flattering, and if we may say 
so, less profound, than this. Maria Star says that we threw 
off our reserve at the Jubilee time, “que Penthousiasme dont 
les sujets de Sa Gracieuse Majesté débordaient 4 cette minute, 
découvrait le vrai fond de leur caravtére.” But even a Jubilee 











fortnight isa short time in which to learn so much. The 
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City delights her, which, despite the “sonillures inévitables 
du charbon, trouve moyen de se faire éiézante, ordonnée, 
agréable aux yeux.” The “paternel” policeman gives her a 
sense of security. He is at the service of the passer-by, not, 
as in France, merely in the service of the Government. This 
delightful French woman has a good word for everything 
English, even our overweening respect for riches, which, she 
says, has killed envy,—a subtle excuse indeed. The Eoglish 
cich man gives away largely and is frankly admired for his 
generosity. The French look on a great public benefaction 
as “un acte d’inquiétude, une restitution, ou une réclame.”—— 
These lines at the end of George Meredith’s new ode seem to 
us to be fine :— 
“ Like a brave vessel under press of steam, 

Abreast the winds and tides, on angry seas, 

Plucked by the heavens forlorn of present sun, 

Will drive through darkness, and with faith supreme, 

Have sight of haven and the crowded quays.” 
Here is another quotation :— 

“ Broken at intervals, clipped, and barren in seeming it be.” 
These words refer to the “jets of the songfal ascending 
silvery-bright water-tree,” not, as might seem, to the bulk of 
the present poem.——M. Pressensé, in his “ Revue du Mois,” 
€as little patience with America’s humanitarian pretensions, 
though he admits the Americans have behaved since 
February 15th with praiseworthy self-control. His great 
point is that Europe should remain impartial, but impar- 
tiality is not altogether an affair of Governments :—“ Les 
#ympathies ne se commandent ni ne se défendent. II se 
forme parfois d’irrésistibles courants qui entrsinent aux 
abimes...... Ce qui serait déplorable, ce serait de faire 
d’un duel entre deux nations, une guerre entre deux hémi- 
spheres. .... . Laissons la Providence trancher un conflit 
ou nous n’avons que faire! ’”——Mr. Norman, in ** The Globe 
and the Island,” takes the exactly opposite point of view. 
America is actuated by a religious and humanitarian motive. 
The fact that her hostility to Spain “has been fanned by 
people who desire to sell supplies at a high rate is deplorably 
natural and wholly insignificant.” He quotes with admira- 
tion Sir Frederick Poilock’s letter to the Daily Chronicle 
saying: “We are the other Great Power of the North 
American Continent, and we are as much concerned as the 
United States to forbid the interference of any foreign 
Power in American affairs.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MINOR MAGAZINKS, 

Almost all the articles in the new number of the Economic 
Eeview are on subjects which are popular as well as politico- 
economical. Of this character are Mr. Medi’s on “ The State in 
Relation to Education,” Mr. A. W. Flux’s on “Our Foreign 
Trade Rivals,” and Mr. E. J. Smith’s on “ ‘lhe New Trades Com- 
bination Movement.” Mr. Medd’s paper is readable from the 
historical point of view, and as indicating clearly what is being 
done on tae Continent for secondary, and, above all, for technical, 
education, but the conclusions he arrives at are rather timid and 
commonplace, such as that ‘the industrial warfare between 
mations never ceases; at present we are under disadvantages, 
and it is the duty of the State to see that our citizens are no less 
equipped for the battle of life than are the citizens of other 
countries.” Mr. Flux's article is well worth reading. It is full 
of information based on statistics, and of warning addressed 
to both the employers and the employed of England, who must 
do their utmost, in Mr. Flux’s opinion, if our idustrial 
supremacy is not to disappear. ‘‘The New Trades’ Com- 
bination” is an explanation by a very earnest and well- 
meaning Birmingham employer of a scheme he has sketched, 
and in part worked out, for establishing an alliance be- 
tween masters and men, “supporting the principle of trade- 
unionism on both sides,” and establishing among other things 
“‘a wages and concliation board formed of an equal number of em- 
ployers and employed, the secretaries of both associations acting 
conjointly, the chairman being an employer or a representative, 
tthe vice chairman an employee.” The notes on current events 
and reviews of books in the Economic Review are admirably done. 

Several of the papers in the new number of the English 
Historical Review are of so generally interesting a character, 
that others than historical specialists may well enjoy them. 
Such are “ The Cossacks in the Early Seventeenth Century,” by 
Mr. H. Havelock, and “ Nelson and the Neapolitan Republicans,” 


arial 
of a gallant but ultimately unsuccessful revolt against destin 
Mr. Badham deals in a masterly and merciless manner with ‘i 
various attempts which have been made by the apologists of 
Nelson to vindicate his memory in connection with the execution 
of Caracciolo, and sums up thus :—* What apologists have done 
all through is to avail themselves of the gaps which a century’ 
lapse has left in the old incriminating evidence, and, Pre-convinced 
that such evidence against the hero must be false, they have 
neglected to look in those directions where the gaps were likeliest 
to be supplied.” A large portion of this number of the Review ig 
occupied with “Notes and Documents.” Many, if not most, 
of these can be appreciated by specialists only, but Miss 
McArthur's “ A Fifteenth Century Assessment of Wages,” Mr, F. 
Baring’s “Oxfordshire Traces of the Northern Insurgents of 
1065,” and the Rev. James Coleman’s “ A Royalist Account of the 
Withdrawal of the King’s Forces from Taunton, 13th December, 
1644,” will be understood and appreciated by ordinary laymen, 


The most curious,and perhaps most readable, though not the 
most lucid paper in an admirable number of the International 
Journal of Ethi-sis that by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, on “ Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corruption” [ft 
is based on “eight years’ residence in a ward of Chicago which 
has during all of that time returned to the city Council a 
notoriously corrupt politician,’ and its main object is to show 
that the success of such a man is due to the fact that his 
morality is neither above nor below that of his constituents, 
“The Alderman bails out his constituents when they are arrested, 
or says a good word to the police justive when they appear before 
him for trial; uses his ‘ pull’ with the magistrate when they are 
likely to be fined for a civil misdemeanour, or sees what he can do 
to ‘fix up matters’ with the State’s attorney when the charge is 
really a serious one.” And then “the Alderman may be quite 
sincere in his acts of kindness.” Altogether, Miss Addams’s story 
is one to be carefully studied by all who are ready, in season and 
out of season, to denounce Transatlantic “ corruption.” Not less 
interesting essays are “The Moral Value of Science,” by Mr. 
Felix Adler, of New York, and “ Self-Realisation as a Working 
Moral Principle,” by Mr. Sturt, of Oxford. The former is 
marred here and there with sentimentality, but the latter is 
bright as well as carefully reasoned, as where we are told that 
“the really fatal defect of the self-realising principle is that it 
prevents a man from throwing himself with all his heart into the 
duties of his station,’ and that “ the self-realiser is like a soldier 
who puts his personal character above the interests of the army.” 


The literary articles in the new number of the Church 
Quarterly Review, such as “The Posthumous Popularity of 
Dante,” “‘ English Poetry from Wyatt to Marlowe,” “ Landscape 
in Poetry,” and “ Some Typical Novels,” constitute a very notable 
and pleasant feature of it. The writer of the last warmly eulogises 
that very remarkatle story, “The Choir Invisible,” of Mr. James 
Lane Allen, thanking him for giving in Mrs. Falconer “an ideal 
of womanly purity and endurance which reminds us of Lady 
Castlewood ;" speaks discriminatingly of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“ Sir George Tressady ”—he holds that “ Mrs. Ward is too intense 
for her art ”—is very severe upon Mr. Hall Caine’s “The Christian” 
and Madame Sarah Grand’s “The Beth Book;” and thinks that 
Mrs. Steel has spoiled “On the Face of the Waters,” which 
might have been the story of the Indian Mutiny, by making 
it centre round Alice Gissing. The Church Quarterly is generally 
strong in biogriphical papers; and ‘“‘ Butler of Wantage” and 
“Solomon Cxsar Malan” are excellent examples of the class of 
article to which they belong. “'The Early Stone Age in Northern 
Europe” is an excellent specimen of the miscellaneous papers in 
this number of the Church Quarterly. Of the more distinctly 
theological articles, such as ‘‘ Science and Theology” and “The 
Apocalypse and the Religion of the Empire,” it need only be said 
that they are not so aggressively polemical as such articles in 
this Review sometimes are. 


The only fault to be found with the new number of that excel- 
lent and up-to-date theologico-philosophic periodical, the Critic «1 
Review, is that which has been laid to the door of previous 
numbers, that the articles in it are too snippety. But though 
short, they are not deficient in vigour. The “ expert” articles 
all reach such a high standard of excellence that it would be 
unfair to single out any for special commendation. Even the 
non-expert will appreciate Professor Salmond’s painstaking 
estimate of Hastings’s “ Dictionary of the Bible;” Professor 
Herkless’s sober and luminous appreciation of Mr. Heron's “The 
Celtic Church in Ireland; ” and Mr. Sorley's “ Hutchison Stirling’s 
‘ The Secret of Hegel,’”’ with its conclusion : “ Stirlingese—if one 
analyses it—is the thought of Hegel in the style of Carlyle.” 


Tke new number of Science Progress is perhaps a trifle too 
scientific and technical, such subjects being treated in it as 





by Mr, F. P. Badham. Mr. Havelock gives a coherent account 





“The Phosphorus Containing Substances of the Cell,” “The 
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Natural History of Igneous Rocks,” and “Oxidising Enzymes.” 


The most popular paper is that on Julius Sachs, the brilliant 
potanist who died at Wiirzburg in 1897, at the age of forty-five. 
It is a most sympathetic and in every way adequate sketch of the 
career of @ man who surmounted many troubles—the lust fifteen 
years of his life were one long illness—and who, eminent in 
botany though he was, would have risen to distinction in any 
other walk of science, or even in any other calling. 


The continued existence of the Theosophical Review, formerly 
Lucifer, may be taken as a proof that the theosophists have 
pecome a regular sect; it is at all events their regular organ. 
Mrs. Besant discourses on “ The Problems of Ethics,” in a style 
which, in spite of certain phrases and twists of thought, recalls 
that of an orthodox, and even evangelical, preacher. More 
distinctly “ sectarian ” are “ Notes on the Eleusinian Mysteries,” 
py G. R. S. Mead, and “The Dethroning of the Inanimate,” by 
w.C. Wordsell. Perhaps the most generally interesting paper 
is that by Mr. W. T. James on Emerson’s “ Oversoul.” It con- 
cludes thus curiously: “ Emerson was not, I am aware, techni- 
cally a Theosophist, yet if Theosophy be a knowledge of the 
right relation of man to the Universe, I would ask, if Emerson 
was not a Theosophist, what was he? ” 


Without altering its special character, the Quiver has become 
much livelier than it used to be, and in point of illustrations 
is almost as varied and startling as an ordinary secular magazine. 
“Some May Meeting Celebrities” gives an opportunity for the 
reproduction of the portraits of many, if not most, of the English- 
men and Scotchmen who as a rule take an active part in this 
month’s Exeter Hall activities. Among the more notable of the 
other papers are the Bishop of Shanghai’s “ A Land without a 
§unday,” and an article by Profecsor Blaikie on that eminent 
Scotch preacher, Dr. Guthrie. Both the serial and the short 
stories are bright. Especially good is “Strangers Yet,” which 
presents in a fresh light the old story of a man who is supposed 
to be in love with both mother and daughter, and marries the 
apparently more commonplace of the rivals. 


The new number of the Journal of Philology testifies to the 
variety and vigour of British classical scholarship. Among tho 
more elaborate papers are Mr. Heitland’s on “ The Strong 
Hephthemimeral Pause in Latin Hexameter Poetry,” and Mr. 
Arthur S. Hunt’s on “A New Homeric Papyrus.” This was 
acquired in Egypt last winter by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, who has 
intrusted it to Mr. Hunt for publication. It contains the greater 
part of the thirteenth and fourteenth books of the Iliad, which 
have not been represented elsewhere on papyrus. In point of 
more size, it is one of the most important papyri extant. 


Robert E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy, 1807-1870. By Henry 
Alexander White, M.A, Ph.D., D.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
This book, with its excellent series of portraits and maps, con- 
tains a full and interesting account of the American Civil War, 
having for its central figure the beaten but heroic leader of the 
South, who, rather than Grant or Lincoln, was in so many respects 
the true descendant of Washington. Englishmen of all parties 
will always feel a greater interest in Lee than in Grant, even 
though politically their sympathies may be with the Union. No 
more truly heroic figure than Lee exists in modern history ; but 
it must be admitted that, like Washington himself, he was 
essentially of the aristocratic type. There is a singularly 
pathetic side to his career, which arises from the fact that this 
brilliant and devoted son of Virginia was, if not at heart a 
Unionist, yet one who saw all the evils in secession and in slavery, 
*hich he was doomed to spend his grandest energies in upholding. 
This volume of the “ Heroes of the Nations ” series by an American 
professor of history, displays absolutely no bias; itis a singularly 
fine estimate of the man, and gives a fair and impartial account 
of the great military campaigns which have made the names of 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson even moro world-famous than any of 
the eventually successful Northern leaders. In his private life 
Robert Lee was everything that we understand by the term 
“gentleman ; ” and as such he might meet with defeat, but never 
with disgrace. He was a profoundly religious man, of the high 
Puritan type. After Petersburg and Appomattox, when he ex- 
claimed to his beaten soldiers,—* Men, we have fought through 
the war together. I have done the best I could for you. My 
heart is too full to say more ” down to his later semi-retired 
life as the worthy President of Washington College, we note in 
every recorded word or action a man of whom we, as well as our 
American kinsfolk, may be proud, as a true Anglo-Saxon worthy 
of the type of Cromwell and Hampden. 





Falklands. By the Author of “The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby.” 
«Longmans andCo. 10s. 6d.)—To the scholarly loiterer along the 
by-ways of English history this is a delightful little book. The 





clever, well-read author almost disarms serious criticism by his 
preliminary avowal that his book is itself a “review.” We 
venture to differ on this point, at least if he means that 
Falklands is a mere collection of disconnected notelets, all bearing 
on a remarkable and historic family. We may search the pages 
of our serious historians in vain for a truer or more lifelike 
sketch than is here presented of Lucius Cary, second Viscount 
Falkland,—Matthew Arnold’s “martyr of sweetness and light, of 
lucidity of mind, and largeness of temper.” But were we for 
a moment inclined to “pick holes,” we should have to point 
out that the author sometimes falls short of these Falklandian 
graces in dealing with the fierce religious controversies of that 
epoch. Archbishop Laud seems doomed to provoke opposition on 
all sides to the end of time; but the casual hostility displayed 
towards Chillingworth (as memorable a convert to the Anglican 
Church in his day as Newman was to the Roman in ours) is quite 
uncalled for,and displays, if we are not mistaken, some theological 
bias. This is also noticeable in the sneers at the piety (evidently 
sincere and profound) of Falkland’s excellent wife, who was a 
Protestant, and the ready apologies offered for the vagaries of his 
equally pious mother, who became a Catholic. These blemishes 
can easily be allowed fors and the book remains a delight- 
ful one of its class, full of out-of-the-way information for the 
historical student, while to the desultory reader, if he be but 
a man of some intelligence, Falklands should be more entertaining 
than much of the newest fiction from the circulating libraries. 


The Development of Australian Literature. By H. G. Turner 
and A. Sutherland. (Longmans and Co.)—Under this rather 
ambitious title Messrs. Turner and Sutherland have collected 
their stray essays on a number of Colonial writers, with 
biographical sketches of Gordon, Kendall, and Marcus Clarke. 
The entire book is rather designed for the local Australian 
reader, but a number of English admirers of Gordon may be 
pleased to glance at the biography of the “ Bush Bard” by Mr. 
Sutherland, which is much the most valuable chapter of the book. 
The newer school of Colonial poets, such as Mr. Paterson, the 
author of “The Man from Snowy River,” is very insufficiently 
dealt with by Mr. Turner in his bald and commonplace introduc- 
tory sketch, in which he has the dubious taste to bepraise his 
collaborator’s verses in a very fulsome and “ provincial” style. 
Mr. Turner should bear in mind that “The Man from Snowy 
River” went through four editions in Sydney before it was 
published in London, and that these “ horsey” verses, so redolent 
of the Australian bush, have been widely read and admired 
beyond the Colonies themselves; whereas his colleague’s “ Love 
and the Law,” which he ranks with “Enoch Arden,” is probably 
not known to a dozen persons even in Melbourne itself. It is 
this lack of all “ proportion,” which marks the provincial spirit, 


Contributions to the Early History of New Zealand. By T. M. 
Hocken. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 143.)—This jumble 
of undigested memoranda on the early settlers of Dunedin by a 
local doctor is, we fear, likely to prove of very little assistance to the 
future historian of New Zealand. The most interesting chapter 
(with portrait) is that dealing in a few pages with George 
Rennie, who was the projector of the Otago settlement, New 
Zealand, and one of tha founders of the Reform Club, London,— 
which should have his portrait as well as the citizens of 
Dunedin. Unfortunately Dr. Hocken’s research has not been 
suflivient for the task of gathering much that is historically 
valuable even concerning this memorable pioneer aad reformer. 
The remainder of the book lacks all interest save to a few old 
residents of Otago and Dunedin. 


John Sebastian Bach. By Sedley Taylor,M.A. (Macmillan and 
Bowes, Cambridge.}—Thbis is the reprint of an interesting lecture, 
put together from Spitta’s biography of the musician, on Bach 
“in relation to his work as a church musician and composer.” 
The Bachs were tae Homeridae of music. The first musical 
ancestor was one Veit Bach (fl. c. 1570); John Sebastian was 
born in 1685 and diedin 1750. His children by his first marriage 
were creditable musicians; with them the gift seems to have 
ceased. But how famous it was may be gathered from the fact 
that after Bach’s death “the Erfurt town musicians were actually 
called ‘the Bachs,’ though there was then not one man of that 
name holding office in their body.” The personality of the man 
happily is preserved in a note which Gesner appended in his 
edition of Quintilian to a description by that author of the 
cithara-player who pronounced words, sang notes, played an 
accompaniment on his instrument, and beat time with his feet (an 
illustration of human capacity for doing several things at once). 
Quintilian, says Gesner, should have seen Bach playing the 
organ, “organon hinc manu utraque, illinc velocissimo pedum 
ministerio percurrentem ...... omnibus intentum et de 
xxx. vel xxxx. adeo symphoniacis, hunc metu, alterum supplo- 
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sione pedis, tertium minaci digite revecantem ad rhythma et 
ictus.” Well might the commentator wind up with the remark, 
“ Maximus alioquin antiquitatis fautor, multos unum Orpheas et 
viginti Arionas complexum Bachium meum arbitror.” Bach’s 
extant church cantatas number one hundred and ninety-six. 

Parsons and Weavers: a Study in Lancashire Clerical Work. By 
the Rev. F. B. Smith. (Skeflington and Son.)—Much of this volume 
is of general application. Good sense, the resolution to do every- 
thing as well as you can—as, ¢.g., to spend as much pains on an 
address to children as on an ordinary sermon—and other counsels 
are not more needed in Lancashire than elsewhere. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Lancashire working man is harder- 
headed and more wide-awake than the Southern peasant. The 
parson, therefore, must take him more into confidence. The 
Wessex rustic who really desires to have, and can take, a share 
in the management of things is an exception. Some of the ex- 
periences which Mr. Smith relates are not universal. The funeral 
customs of Lancashire are an instance. Generally our author’s 
remarks are shrewd and sensible. His observations, for instance, 
on the necessity of the priest being able to pray without the 
book, are undeniably true. 

The Actor’s Art. Edited by J. A. Hammerton. (G. Redway.)— 
Five and-twenty actors and actresses—the list is headed by 
Sir Henry Irving and Mr. J. L. Toole—give us their views on 
their own art, Mr. Hammerton leading them on, so to speak, by 
the hand, and introducing them to the public. He has previously 
given his ideas and counsel on various matters which concern 
acting, matters which range from the grave question of whether 
the actor should feel, or how far he should feel, that which he has 
to say or do, down to the technical details of how he or she has to 
make up his or her face. We have no opinion to give on these 
matters. That it is possible for an actor to take himself and his 
occupation a good deal too seriously, and that the theatre is not 
necessary to the well being of the world, are propositions which 
are at least arguable. ‘To accept either of them is to take away, 
or at least seriously interfere with, the raison d’étre of Mr. 
Hammerton’s volume. 


ART-BOOKS, 


The half-yearly volume of the Architectural Review (Effingham 
House, Arundel Street) is a pleasant collection of well-illustrated 
articles. The account of the great Abbey Church of St. Savin, 
near Poictiers, an eleventh-century building, is an interesting 
paper ; so is Mr. Britten’s description of the work on the mosaics 
in the dome of St. Paul’s. 

A small collection of Bookplates, designed by Professor Hilder- 
brant (Grevel and Co.), shows a return to a more heraldic style 
than has been common of late. 


Pictures of Classic Greek Landscape and Architecture. By J. 
Fulleylove. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—The artist has travelled over 
Greece, and painted many places. ‘The result of his pictures, 
reproduced in black and white, is not very pleasant. A same- 
ness of texture and a blackness as of thunder-storms, spread 
evenly through the drawings, cause monotony. To each of the 
forty plates Mr. Nerison has written an explanatory text. 

The Church Towers of Somerset. A Series of Fifty-one Etchings 
by E. Piper. With Descriptive Articles by J. L. W. Page 
(Frost and Reed, Bristol.) —The church towers of Somerset have 
been long recognised as of exceptional beauty. Often, indeed, a 
quite small and architecturally inferior church will be ennobled by 
a tower which has the magical quality which we may call style, or 
proportion, and which makes stone and mortar into a work of art. 
Mr. Page tries to account for the beauty of the Somersetshire 
towers by the quantity of fine building-stone of different 
kinds to be found in the county. But Venetian and Lombard 
architects had only baked mud with which to create their cam- 
pandi, The etchings in the present work are disappointing. 
The etching line is perhaps the most telling of all lines. 
For this very reason its force should be husbanded. This is 
essentially the art of leaving out, and these plates are crowded 
with irrelevant detail, to the detriment of the object which set 
the artist to work, namely the church tower. It is to be hoped 
that in this series Publow will not be forgotten. Though not one 
of the largest, it is certainly one of the most perfect in proportion 
of the Somerset towers. 


The Royal Gallery of Hampton Court. By E. Law. (G. Bell 
and fons. 30s.)—Mr. Law has done a very useful work in making 
a critical survey of this collection of pictures. The Hampton 
Court pictures, eight hundred and eighty-five of which are here 
catalogued, have suffered, in general estimation, from the fact 
that hitherto so little has been done to sift them ard ascribe 
them, as far as possible, to their real painters. A visitor to a 
gallery who has not got the latest results of criticism at his 





aia 
finger’s ends is apt to become bewildered by the number of 
impossible Giorgiones. The feeling soon comes over him that all 
the pictures are shams. Mr. Law has made it his work to inquire 
into the history of the pictures, and also to find out the Verdicts 
cf the experts, and is thus able to bring the pictures into some 
sort of order. When all the absurdities of the ancient ascriptiong 
are set aside, what a wonderful number of fine Pictures 
emerge. The work before us has many illustrations, and 
people turning over the book will be surprised at the good things 
there, especially of the Venetian school,—two fine Tintorettos, 
portraits by Titian, Lorenzo Lotto, and Dosso Dossi, to say 
nothing of pastorals by Bonifazio I. and holy families by Palma 
Vecchio, and that wonderful shepherd which Morelli declared ay 
authentic Giorgione. It is to be hoped that by means of this 
excellent piece of work not only will the public realise what 
treasures of Italian art are to be found at Hampton Court, but 
that the pictures will be renamed, if not upon an infallible, at 
any rate npon a reasonable, basis. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——_——@———_ 

Allen (W. O. B.) and Another, Two Hundred Years: History of S.P.C.K., 
BVO srercesrrresscsscossererssssensaessecarssnssssasssssscasescesascessesssesassessceseeses (S.P.0.K.) 106 
Ashley (T.), Sir Tristram, cr 8vo....... shassaateneqsaqes sedysinnnsouccpees (Ward & Lock) 3'¢ 
Auden (H. W.), Greek Unseens for the Use of Higher Forms (Blackwood) 26 
Auden (H. W.), Higher Latin Prose, 12m0.....0.cc.cosscescccersonceees (Blackwood) 2/6 
Banister (H. O.), The Harmonising of Melodies, er 8vo .........(Music Uffica) 9/9 
Bastian (H. C.), A Treatise on Aphasia, and other Speech Defects (Lewis) 15/0 
Berwick (J.), A Philosopher’s Romance, cr 8vo............ Ralasclavstan (Macmillan) 6/0 
Blackwell (Dr. Elizabeth), Scientific Method in Biology, cr 8vo ...... (Stock) 29 


Bohm-Bawerk (E. v.), Karl Marx & the Close of his System, cr 8vo (Unwin) 
Bowack (W. M.), Two Essays on Formation of Philosophical Opinion (Thin) 20 
Bryant (M.), A Woman’s Privilege, Cr 8V0 .......ceccseerseeseere (Innes) 6,0 
Clarke (R, F.), The Science of Law and Law-making, 8vo. acmillan) 17/0 














Coles (C.), The B'ood, roy 8vo.......... cel paadccansaustenesdaessaiacausactonssie (Churchill) 10/6 
Conway (M.), With Ski and Sledge over Arctic Glaciers, cr 8vo ......... (Dent) 6/0 
Cottou (W.), Everybody’s Gnide to Money Matterg, Cr 8V0.....6..0000008 (Warne) 2/6 
Cowling (T. P.), The Young Songster, 4to seein (Brown) 2/5 
Craig (J. D.), John Maverill, cr 8vo (Stock) 6/0 
Crookhall (L.), British Guiana, cr 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Dalziel (G.), Unconsidered Trifles, Cr 8v0 .......ccccessoce sesccescereeseeceenes (Stock) 5/0 
Davis ((+. B.), The Military Law of the United States, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
De Graffigny (H.), Industrial Electricity, cr 8v0........cccecee-seseeees (Wh 2/6 
Du Manrier (G.), Social Pictorial Satire, cr 8vo . 5/0 
Edwardes (BE. T.), Side-Lights of Nature, cr 8vo . 6/0 








Essays on Secondary Education, Cr 8V0.....6....cecceceeseeee 4/6 
Family Doctor (The), by a Dispensary Surgeon, cr 8vo . 36 
Fergusson (R. M.), A Student of Nature, cr 8vo ............ 4/0 


Ae 

Ferr day (M.) & Another, The Methodical Guide to Model Drawing (Simpkin) 2/6 
Gooch (G, P.), The History of English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 

Century, cr 8vo..,..... eco eiesaniaiulstssnia Seldctuseingalabeiansniscamnuent (Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Henniker (F.), Sowing the Sand, cr 8vo.... ccccccreoscnccere (OMper) 8/8 
Hinksen 4H, A.), Up for the Green, cr Svo. (Lawrencoa & Bullen) 6/0 
Hudson (W. H.), Birds in London, 8vo aa ..(Longmans) 120 
Hutchinson (H. D.), The Story of 1812, er 8vo .. (Thacker) 34 
Hutchinson (J. R.), The Romanos of a Regiment, ....(S. Low) 6/0 
Ilbert (C.), The Government of India, 8V0.............cecceceeseeceeeeeeee H. Frowde) 21/0 
Key of Truth (The), Armenian Text, edited and translated by F. C. Cony- 

I TIO stiscecunsnecndsncnescnesdduusceaupicannshcucsaasseutanenil secesesseeeeesee(H. Frowde) 15/0 
Kirke (H.), Twenty-five Years in British Guiana, 8vo ....(8. Low) 10/6 
Leighton (M. O. and R.), Convict 99, cr 8vo . .(Richards) 3/6 
Low (W. L.), Reuben Dean, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 36 
Lummis (C, F.), The Awakening of a Nation: Mexioo of To-day ...(Harper) 10/6 
Lydekker (R.), The Deer of Ali Lands, roy 4to + (R. Ward) 105/0 






















Lyne (Mrs, A. A.), Daily Steps Heaveuwards, 12m0 .....c..ccceceeceeeseees (Stock) 26 
Mackenzie (W. D ), Christianity and the Progreas of Man, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 36 
Macnaughton (S.), Selah Harris@n, Cr 8vO0.ce.....cccscseseeceesee-ceceeeeeces (Bentley) 6/0 








Marshall (E.), Better Late than Never, cr 8vo. riffith & Farran) 50 
Maynard (L ), The Philanthropist, er 8vo ... savanceceacae (Methuen) 60 
Meade (L. T.), The Siren, er 8V0.......00.000 (F. V. White) 26 
Miller (E.), The St. Cadix Case, er 8v0.............cccccscsssoeee pibsceneneseassecl (Innes) 60 
Monnington (W.) and Another, Our London Poor-law Schools, roy 
ee Rea 5 Sissbusesnstaasadabackvscusnbvdbcsroueisnsiewee (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 2/6 
Moore (F. F.), The Millionaires, cr 8v0  ........cccorccsssscescesee-ecees (Hutchinson) 6/0 


Morrow (W.C.), The Ape, the Idiot, rnd other People, er 8vo ...(tichards) 6/0 
Novum Rep:rtorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (Sonnenschein) 63/0 
O'Brien (W.), A Queen of Men, er 8vo ...... .. aa 
Oman (J.C ), Were Three Creeds Meet, cr 8vo. 
Pearson (S ), Why Worship? cr 8V0.............0008 
Phillemore (C. M.), Dante at Ravenna, cr 8vo. 
Pickering (S.), Warderers, er Sv0..........cecccsccscccsceccocceseese 
Plumptre(C E.), Studies in Little Known Snbj.-cts, cr 8vo...(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Robinson (C.), The Ministry of Deacone ses, cr 8V0.....+.06...ceeceeees (Methuen) 36 
Rose (W.) snd Another, A Manual of Surgery for Students and Prati- 

RIONOES BLO: c.c0e-sccasccsucesentasinet ssassscansssis iscetoacessnuekvesecaccasensccciit NEON aan 
Schreiner (S, O. C.), The Angora Goat, 8vo ....(Longwans) 10/6 
Scott (G. F.), The Last Lemurian, cr 8vo (Bowden) 6/0 
S:de Lights on the Conflicts of Methodism During the Second Quarter of 

the Nineteenth Century, 8vo.............. wee(Caseell) 8/0 
Swith (H. W.), Five Years in Siam, 2 vo ..(Murray) 24/0 
Still (A.), Alternating Currents of Electrici has Whittaker) 50 
Stokes (W.), William Stokes (Masters of Medicine), cr 8v0 ............ (Unwin) 3/6 
Sutherland (A.), The Origin and Growth of the Moral Iustinct (Longmans) 28/0 
Trenchard (E, and 8, D.), Reminiscences of the Old Navy, 8vo ...(Putaam) 12/6 









































Tyrrell (J. W.), Across the Subarctics of Canada, 8V0......s00008..0-6....(Unwin) 7/6 
Wells (D. D.), Her Ladyship’s Elephant, cr 8vo ..... (Heinemann) 3/6 
What is Socialism? by Scotsburn, Cr 8V0 ...ccc.ceccsceoes veces. (Labister) 7/6 
White (F. B. W.), The Flora of Perthshire, cr 8vo .......... ..(Blackwood) 7/6 
Wilkinson (J. H.), Four Lectures on the Early History of the Gospels, cr 

BH xen (Macmillan) 3/0 
Wilson (P.), Le: sandesse sseseaessesesesesecl OUURMED Oe 
Wood (H.), Victor Serenus, cr 8vo.... (Gay t Bird) 6/0 
Year-Book of British Columbia, 8¥0........s000.c006 svenvseqnieanerine acsaceseel (K, Paul) 12/6 











“ 

LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIO, AND INEXPENSIVE. 
SPRING SEASON 1898. 

“LIBERTY ” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VARIED, DAINTY Fabrics IN ———— DESIGNS 
sor 200 New Pa an4 Qolours Harmonies 
Over 200 ee Ee: Seer AT INEXPENSIVE PRIOBS FOR 


PRINTED BOTH SIDES ALIKE 
: : UPHOLsTERY DRAPERIES. 
Prices from 6}d. to 2s, 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd. 
New Patterns Post-free. New Pacterns Poss-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 
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oS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


we. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


l When these are required the advice of avery 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exact] 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 

cannot afterwards be remedied, 


| BROWNING’S SYSTEM 








FIRST 


OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


| President of the British Optical Association, 
and Author of “Our Fyes,” now in ita 17th 
Edition, price ls., 65 STRAND, Lonpon,W.C., 
| may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SPECTACLES 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1719. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
€0 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincinz Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1896 ... £388,952,800. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 








“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7,30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.”’—Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colouel Anitschkoff.”"—(TkLEGRAM FROM 


Sr. PETERSBURG). 
UNDFRWEAR 


CELLULAR SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F-.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 
” ” 33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, ” 











AS TIS te GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
ob, INSTITUTION. 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans, 
PRESIDENT.—SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will TAKE PLACE at the WHITEHALL 
mip ca METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, May 7th, at bhalf-past 
six o'clock. 
Right Hon. Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, M.P., &c., in the Chair. 
Dinner tickets, including wines, One Guinea. 
DONATIONS will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A, Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULESS, R.A., Hon, Secretary. 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 

39 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





JADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
_ Une Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





\ WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
\ of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Musie, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climare; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Me-demoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

. WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
*u EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
CoM PETLLION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OOTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
KLLERSHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





FLARPENDEN, HERTS.—TWO LADIES, with Public 
. School experience, WiSH to MEET with TWO or THREE GIRLS to 
pvakD and EDUCATE with those already attending their Ciasses., Certiti- 
cat d teaching, bome care, bracing climate, country life. Keferences exchanged. 
—For particulars, apply “B.,” St. Hilda’s, Harpenden. 





\{ANAGER. PUBLISH ER.—The Advertiser, for many 
=A. years Marager and Publisher of a leading Lterary London Weekly, 
SLLKS a similar APPOINTMENT.  Kxo-llent references.—Aidres:, ** D.,” 
care of Messrs, Alison and Co., 36 Essex Street, Straud- 








NV ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 
I! INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£08 for first year), 
One of £56, Five of £50, Kight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

i N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

are London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
— or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 








| URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 

more KING’s SCHOLARSHIPS (valne £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 3lst 
at Durham and in London. School Fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Sc olarships tenable on Classical or Modern side.—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch., Oxford. 








QHERBORNE 8 C H OO L. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will bs HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9th, 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne. 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 

GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired. 








\ 7ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fi!l up not less than EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBIVIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





Kk ss SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
3 SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Exhibi- 
tions, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 
Engineering Class free. Hight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 
gained in the last six months. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 
rouudings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough, 





T EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SOHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. THE TKRM BEGAN APRIL 28th; Scholarship 
Examination June 2nd. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, Rev. W. H. 
MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





| INGSLERE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rey, A. SLOMAN. 





N OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 
LY will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 12th. Reference kindly allowed to 
Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, The Palace, Ripon; Professor John Ruskin, Brantwood, 
Coniston; Miss Madeline Shaw-Lefevre, Sevmour Street, W.; and others,—For 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E, BAYNES, 








SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS, 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Cricket, Drilling. 
—SUMMERK TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. 


ou BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
. 





Cel COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th, Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
#20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tensble for three years, for Sous of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
contined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates mast be under 15,—Apply to the 
BURSAH, the College, Cheltenham. 








MNHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For arrts, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre-s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Scences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonards School, St. 
Andrews. References Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





ITERARY ASSISTANT WANTED on PUBLISHER’S 

A STAFF in SCOTLAND. Must have had Editorial Experience, be a 

quick and easy writer, and be a good judge of Fictiona! Literature, One 

with a working knowledge of French and German preferred.—R-ply, stating 

ful'y experience, age, and salary required, “LITERARY ASSISTANT,” care of 
Wilkes’ Advertising Offices, 29 Lugate Hill, K.C, 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE is 
VaCANT.—Applications for the Ohair, accompanied by any evidence of qualitica- 
tion which candidates may desire to submit, should reach the Seeretary by 


Saturday, May 21st. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


N G. 





gs % @ ks Ww Be - wes 


Literary, Contidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References. 








x yr WwW R > = 22 oe oe 
AUTHORS’ MSS., &c, correctly and promptly TYPED. 


per 1,000 Words inclusive. 


ls 
Miss M, DU MAUKIHK, 5 Abbey Gardens, London, N.W. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities uf receiving a training, practical and 
theoretica!, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 


NEXT TERM OOMMENCES on MAY 16th. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


188 oP’SB BTORTFORBD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 








Dp GCG B F Ss C H O O L. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 30th. 
Particulars may be obtained from HEAD-MASTER, 


Syernede for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
kK) SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Boiton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—_NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 27th. 


A 2 «df Cc OL L E G E. 


sCHOLARSHIPS varyivug from £25 to #55 per annum OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION teginning JULY 5th, tenable on 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College. 














EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 
Head of the Department—Miss ROBERTSON, B.A. 

A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on the TEACHING of SCIENCE, having 
special reference to Experimental Methods, and with Demonstrations, will be 
given in connection with this Department during the Easter Term on SATUR- 
DAY MORNINGS from 10 to 12, beginning on MAY 7th. 

This Course is specially intended to meet the requirements of Teachers of 
General Elementary Science in Secondary Schools. 

A limited number of Women already engaged in Science Teaching will be 
admitted on payment of a fee of One Guinea. 

Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal. — Miss ETHKL HURLBATT, 
SESSION 1897-98. 
The EASTER HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 26th. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, and One Courtauld 
Scholarship in Arts, annual valne 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, will 
be awarded on the result of the Examination to be held at the College on 
JUNE 28th and 29th. 

Names to be sent to the Principal not later than June 15th, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 

—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWiITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location, Thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and plavground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS, 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ Coll-ge; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th p’ace in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £75a year, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. inJULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and following 
days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HKAD-MASTER. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co.. Limited, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 

late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 





HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


ASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON RE- 
CEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for thorough training and 
education. The School is situated in one of the healthiest parts of the town, 
and faces a large square, References kindly permitted to clergy, doctors, and 
others. Prospectus on application. —ASTWELL, The Avenue. 














A ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W.,, 

RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and KDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 


— 


a faree wee wren er GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in th 0, 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an unequalled perform: — 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mat ian 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Wooly real 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School iout 
Butrance Scholarships, Gold Medalist (London M.B.), &c. Fine moderns te’ 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical idioma 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities, Tuition Hig 
£9 153, ; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master, - 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rey, F y 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfela, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES Boys’ 

aged 7—14, fur PUBLIO SCHOOLS, — Buildings on hill-side facing due 8° 

sheltered from N. and KE. 32 acres of playing fields, Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 








ee, 


ose *. HALL SCHOOL For Girzg 
FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON. 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley” 
F.RS.; J. W. Bales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A; G. Garcia, Raw! 
Mors, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman’ 
L.A.M ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &. Large house and grounds, G mn, 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Kiding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh 
Mistress of Girton Col ege, and many Clergy and Medical Men, ‘ 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN 
EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARHIPS,—Nine Scholarships 
from £75 to £35 a year, and a few Bursaries of £20, tenable for three yearsin the 
Colleze, will be AWARDED on the Results of an EXAMINATION to be HELD 
from JULY 5th to 9th. 
The College prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honoup 
Examinations, 
The inclusive fee is £90 a year, Students must be over 17 years of age, 
Names must be entered before June 6th. 
For forms of entry and farther particulars apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITR 
Secretary. . 


P NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE ana 

4 KINDRED SUBJECTS.—Miss DREWRY will RESUME her Courses of 
Lectures, Readings, and Lessons early in MAY. She has time for more School 
Classes and Private Pupils. She examines and conducts a Reading Society for 
Home £tudents.—143 King Henry’s Road, Loadon, N.W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Gnardiang 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCK, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookmMeN, Lonpon. Code: UNICODE 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
*,.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“It is excellent in quality and “The ll Fo od. 




















CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and to’- tins, 








me © ® 
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GENERAL Manacer: D.C. HALDEMAN. 





GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT TO THE BRITISH 
POLICYHOLDERS. 


It is my privilege to submit to you the following Report of the Company 
for the year 1897, which, you will observe, shows continued and increased 


prosperity in every department. 





FUNDS. 


On December 3ist, 1897, the Funds of the Company stood at £51,823,593, an 
increase of £3,933,138 over the previous year. This is the largest addition ever 
made to the Funds in a single year. As will be seen by the returns made to the 
goard of Trade, these enormous Funds are carefully invested in First Mort- 

overnment Bonds, and selected Railway and other securities of the 


G 
highest class, Full details may be seen at the London Office of the Oompany. 


INCOME. 


The Life Premium Income during the year amounted to £3,029,813, an increase 
over the previous year of £172,222, The consideration paid for annuities was 
£704,249, an increase of £273,500 over the receipts for the preceding year. The 
Interest Receipts, £2,155,262, show an advance of £82,507, while the amount at 
Credit of Profit and Loss stands at £420,509. Thus, it will be seen that the 
total income for the year amounts to £11,3!2,833, an increase over that of 1896 


of no less than £391,474. 





OUTGO. 

The amount paid for claims, £3,122,012, is £7,090 less than that for last year ; 
and while other payments to Policybolders show an increase of £61,529 the 
expenses were reduced by £44,652. This result, which of course involves a 
corresponding reduction in the expense ratio, will be seen to be specially satis- 
factory when viewed in connection with the large increase in 


THE NEW BUSINESS. 

The number of Policies issued and paid for was 55,870, assuring £27,879,046, a 
total only once exceeded by the Company. The number of Policies in force at 
the end of the year was 342,642, assuring #£192,115,478, an increase of 
£3,628,638, The 





SURPLUS OVER LIABILITIES 
amounts to £7,291,210, an addition of no less than £1,185,766, the largest amount 
of surplus ever accumulated in a single year. 


THE BRITISH BRANCH. 

It is scarcely too much to claim that the progress of the Oompany in the 
United Kingdom has been phenomenal, Although the London office was 
opened so recently as 1887, we are able to present the following statement 
of the business transacted in the United Kingdom :— 

3,645 Proposals were received during the year for .........£2,084,176 0 0 









Of which 3,074 were completed fOr...........:.ceseeceeee we . 1,675,387 0 0 
On which the New Premiums received amounted to ...... 71,011 8 0 
Consideration for ANNUILICS..............sccecceeeeceeceeseees SRE 145,378 10 8 
Total Premium Income for the year, excluding con- 

sideration for AMNUItICS ..,.........sceccssersescenseere e-ercceree §«=— S000 BF 


The character of this business is shown by the fact that the Annual discon- 
tinuance from all causes, including termination by death, maturity, completion 
of Limited Payments, and surrenders, is only Five per cent. Such a record on 
British soil, accomplished in the space of eleven years, may be safely accepted 
as good evidence of the claims of the Office. 


The firm hold thus established in Great Britain is no doubt largely due to the 
reputation which the Company has always enjoyed, and to its remarkable Bonus 
— which may be illustrated by reference to some of the Policies still on the 

WOKS, 


The largest of the older Policies, No. 57 for £2,000, was issued in the year 
1343. The present value of this Policy as a Death Claim, including Bonus addi- 
tious, is £6,534, Or, to take another way of illustrating the results on Policies 
4u the Mutual Life :— 








On 23 Policies issued in 1843 and 1844, amounting to . £12,230 
The Bonus additions declared amount tO .......ce.ceceeeesoe ecccccecce 26,467 
Raising the total value of them to....... mee 38,697 


It will be seen that the original average amount of each Policy has been more 
than trebled by the Bonus auditions in 55 years, 


These results show the position of Policies issued in the United States. After 
eleven years’ work in Great Britain, the Company is able to show what it has 
done for its British Policyholders. Speaking generally, the Reversionary Bouus 
additions on WHOLE Lirs, Ten-Year Distribution Policies, range from £1 13s. 6d, 
to £5 5s, 1d, per cent. per annum, according to the age of the assured, But the 


VALUABLE OPTIONS 


offered to the assured in connection with these results are even more striking 
than the actual amount of the Bonus itself. It is a matter of common ex- 
perience that, in course of time, the circumstances influencing a man to take 
out a given form of Policy may so completely change that the Policy not only 
ceases to answer the purpose for which it was taken, but it may even become 
4 positive burden often involving a sacrifice, at a serious loss to the assured, 
when he most needs assistance. Many a man holding a Policy for the protection 
‘of his family or estate may see the necessity for such a provision entirely 
Pass AWay; circumstances may arise in which he needs Cash more than In- 
aaron protection. Under the options given on completion of the Distribution 
oe 4 man 50 situated may adapt the Policy to his changed circumstances. 
; he wants money, he can couvert the Policy which has hitherto protected 
1s family or kstate, into an Endowment immediately payable to himself, 
Illustrations of this will be seen on reference to the 





LIBERAL SURRENDER VALUES. 

The Oash Surrender value of Life Policies recently completing their first Ten- 
Year Distribution period is equal to the return of nearly the whole of the 
premiums paid. For example, Life Policy No. 323,635, with a bonus of £2 10s, 2d. 
per cent. per annum, carries a Oash Surrender of 92 per cent. of the premiums 
paid, of which 78 per cent. was guaranteed. Another Life Policy, No. 326,501, 
with a bonus of £2 13:. 8d. per cent. per annum, bears a Cash Value of 95 per 
cent. If, on the other band, a man still needing Life Insurance protection finds 
himself unable to continue his payments, he may take the full value of the 
Policy in Extended Insurance free of farther charge. This may be i'lustrated 
by Whole Life Policy No. 391,155 for £25, issued at the London Office. After 
this Policy had been nine years in force, the insured desired to discontinue it, 
having paid in premiums £58 13s, 9d, Although the tirst distribution period 
had not been completed, the Company offered the following options :— 

Extended insurance for a farther 20 years for £250 (the full amount of the 
Policy), without any further payment of premium; or, a fully paid up Policy 
——— at death for £112 10s.; or, a Pure Endowment payable at age 54 for 

2 10s. 

These illustrations serve to show the constant endeavour of the Oompany 
so to safeguard the Policyholder that whatever change may occur in hia 
circumstances he shall be secured the fall value of his Policy in the form best 
adapted to his needs, 


LOCAL ADVANTAGES. 


It is to be presumed that all our British Policyholders are aware that 
the Company te done everything necessary to secure them all the local 
advantages and conveniences obtainable from an Insurance Company. 
That is to say, every Policy is issued subject to British Law. Income Tax 
is allowed off the Premiums. Special policies are issued providing for pay- 
ment of Estate Duty where required before probate ia granted. Olaims are 
paid in sterling at the London Office, immediately upon acceptance of proof 
of death and title; indeed, nothing is left undone to facilitate the business 
of the Company in the United Kingdom. 


INVESTMENT INSURANCE. 


In the Report for last year attention was called to the various forms of Family 
Settlement Policies introduced by the Company to meet certain contingencies not 
provided for in the ordinary Life Insurance Policy. Amongst others mentioned 
were the Five per cent, Debenture, and the Continuous [astalment. The desire 
for the facilities and advantages provided by these Policies has been demon- 
strated by the large demand for them. Following the indications already given 
by the public as to their desires in this respect the Oompany has introduced two 
Policies in which special prominence is given to the Investment feature. One 
of these, known as the Five per cent. bond, becomes, at maturity, a distinct 
negotiable instrument payable to bearer, carrying a guaranteed interest, payable 
half-yearly on January Ist and July Ist each year, at the rate of Five per cent. 

er annum, for Twenty years, at the end of which time the Bond is redeemed 

y the Company at its Face value. The other Policy is known as the Five per 
cent. Bond End>wment, under which, at completion of the Endowment period 
selected, Five per cent. per annum is guaranteed to the investor himself, or, 
if he pre-decease, to the Holder of the Bond, for Twenty years, with payment 
thereafter, of the Face value. Both these Bonds are freely negotiable, and, 
secured as they are, by the largest accumulated Fund in the world, invested with 
every possible safeguard, the value of such securities, with their high rate of in- 
terest is self-evident, especially in view of the low rate of interest obtainable on 
first-class securities. 


VALUATION BASIS. 


This Report would be incomplete without some reference to the important 
step taken by the Company in regard to the basis of valuation. The rate of 
interest hitherto assumed in valuing the liabilities of the Company has been 
4 percent. TheCompany have decided that on all business received on and after 
January Ist, 1898, the rate assumed shall be 34 percent. There is no reason to 
believe that the present averaze rate obtainabie will be affected for some time. 
In certain possible contingencies the rate may advance, In either event the 
change in the valuation will operate for the benefit of the Policyholder. The 
guaranteed Surrender Value on Policies will be increased, while any advance in 
the rate of interest will anzgment the surplus payable. The premium rates have 
been adjusted to correspond with the new valuation rate. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


I need scarcely add, in concluding, that nothing will be left undone to main- 
tain the prosperity and increase the usefulness of our great institution. In this 
endeavour we look for the hearty co-operation of every Policyholder. As a 
purely mutual Company every member of it has a direct personal interest in 
advocating its claims and making known to his or her friends its undoubted 
merits, The steady progress of last year in the face of many hindrances ari-ing 
from commercial and industrial disturbances, is evidence of the strength of ita 
claims and the pubiic appreciation of them. We fully recognise how largely the 
great position attained by the Company is due to the loyalty of the Policy- 
holders, and the decrease in the expense ratio, notwithstanding the large 
increase in the business, may be accepted as some evidence that there has beea 
no relaxation in their interest. An active Policyholder who makes it his duty to 
bring others to participate in the benefits which he has himself received, and 
speaks from personal experience, improves his own position and does more to 
develop the business, and swell the Bonuses, than any advertisement or 
canvasser. If our Policyholders who have protited so handsomely by the recent 
declarations of Bonus results will kindly bear this in mind, I shall have the 
pleasure next year of reporting a larger and even more profitable year’s work 
than any which has preceded it at this Branch. 

D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





Full particulars of the Company’s Policies may be obtained on application a& 
the Head Office for the United Kinzdow, 17 and 18 Cornhill, London, E.U., or at 
any of the Company’s Branch Offices, 
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rT tis, 
The following Banks are authorised to receive applications for the Debenture Stock and 
Preference Shares and Ordinary Shares as undermentioned :— 


Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford Bank, Limited, Mosley Street, Manchester; 20 Birchin Lane, 
any other of its Branhes. 

The Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited, Spring Gardens, Manchester; 75 Cornhill, London; 
any other of its Branches. i OF 

The National Bank of Scotland, Limited, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and any other of its Branches. 

The Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and any other of its Branches. 

The Belfast Banking Co., Limited, Belfast, Dublin, and any other of its Branches. 

Craven Bank, Limited, Skipton, Bradford, and any other of its Branches. 

Samuel Smith and Co., Nottingham, and any of its Branches. 





London i or 





The Lists will OPEN on TUESDAY, May 10th, at 10 o’clock a.m., and will be CLOSED the following day, 
WEDNESDAY, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, or earlier for Town and Country. 


THE FINE COTTON SPINNERS’ AND 
DOUBLERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1898. 











SHARE CAPITAL - - - - - - - £4,000,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK =- - £2,000,000 


£6,000,000 
The Share Capital is divided into :— 
2,000,000 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each < s - - - - £2,000,000 
AND 
2,600,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each - - - “ - - = - - £2,000,000 


PRESENT ISSUE :— 
4 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, part of the £2,000,0C0 Debenture Stock mentioned above £1,333,300 


1,333,350 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each - - - - - - £1,333,350 
1,333,350 Ordinary Shares of £1 each - - * - - - - - - £1,333,350 
£4,000,000 


Of this issue one-third of each class will be reserved for issue to the Vendors in part payment of purchase money, and the balance 
is now offered for subscription at par. 





Payable as follows, viz. :— PREFERENCE SHARES, ORDINARY SHARES. DEBENTURE STOCK, 
SON BPPUCATION. «3 ase see ape riceer whisk Gee 2s. 6d. ee ee 23. 6d. Bee? Ceeeoniens 10 per cent. 
SM PAULOLIDENG «a9 wee whe eie— as 40. dee See 7s. 6d. sve aah es 7s. 6d. Ra? xesell bess 40 per cent. 
ORY FERNS 555-- sae) pres, ena) 06a fies, eee 5s. Od. ise Sue See 5s. Od. ash Dubie des 25 per cent. 
On August 1oth, 1698 so sce ces see 000: 000 5s. Od. dis Sees” Gene 5s. Od. eae at soae oeKs 25 per cent. 
20s. Od. 20s. Od. 100 per cent. 


The Interest on the Debenture Stock will be paid half-yearly on March 31st and on September 80th in each year, the first pay- 
ment (calculated from the due dates of payment of the several instalments) being made on September 80th, 1898. 

The Debenture Stock will be redeemable at the option of the Association on or after September 30th, 1918, at par, or before that 
date at a premium of 10 per cent., six months’ notice being required in either case, and the principal and interest thereon will be 
secured by a Trust Deed constituting a specific First Mortgage upon the Freehold, Leasehold, and Copyhold Properties now pur- 
chased by the Association, and a floating first charge upon all the other Assets of the Association, but not including its capital for 
the time being uncalled. 

The Debenture Stock will be issued and will be transferable when fully paid in multiples of £10. 

The Preference Shares are cumulative and preferential as to Dividend, and preferential as to Capital. 

The Directors will proceed to allotment without delay after the closing of the lists, 

The Association will pay no promotion money or underwriting commission. 





TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDERS. 
ANDREW BENNIE, Esq., Manager, Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Oo., Limited. 
GEORGE HERVEY WOvuD, Esq., Joint Manager, Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford Bank, Limited. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir WM. HY. HOULDSWORTH, Bart., M.P. (Messrs. Thomas Houldsworth and Co., Limited, Manchester), Chairman. 

W. H. HOLLAND (Messrs, W. Holland and Sons, Manchester), } Vice-Ohai 

HECTOR CHRISTIE (Hector Christie, Settle, Yorkshire), 10e-Unairmen, 

A. H. Pr. ee A. and G. Murray, —e rs giaed 

SCOTT LINGS (Reddish Spinning Co., Limited, Reddish), : F 

VERNON BELLHOUSE (Messrs. James and Wainwright Bellhouse, Limited, Manchester), Executive Directors. 

LOUIS RIVETT (Messrs. Thos. Rivett, Limited, Stockport), 

(The above Directors form the Executive Board.) 

MAURICE G. BELLHOUSE (James & Wainwright Bellhouse, Ltd., Manchester). | S. H. MOORHOUSE (Samnel Moorhouse, Stockport). 
F, W. D. BOUTH (F. W. D. Bouth and Company, Limited, Leigh, Lancashire), GEORGE R. MURRAY (A. and G. Murray, Limited, Manchester). 


M. G. BRADLEY (M. G. and A. Bradley, Nottingham). WM. FORREST (Ormrod, Hardcastle, and Company, Limited, Bolton). 
SAMUEL HOLLAND (W. Holland and Sons, Manchester). DOUGLAS PHILLIPS (Keddish Spinning Company, Ltd., Reddish, Stockport). 
JOSEPH HIGGINSON (T. Houldsworth and Company, Limited, Manchester). JOHN R. OLIVER (Shaw, Jardine, and Company, Limited, Manchester). 
GERALD PEEL (Jackson Street Spinning Company, Manchester), EDWIN OLIVER (Shaw, Jardine, and Company, Limited, Manchester). _ - 
HERBERT KNOTT (John Knott and Sons, Ashton-under-Lyne), GEO. C. SWINDELLS (Geo. Swindells and Son, Ltd., Bollington, Macclesfield), 
HERBERT W. LEE (H. W. Lee and Company, Salford). A. E. RAHR (Thomas Taylor and Sons, Limited, Boiton). 

H. J, MAKSLAND (Robert Marsland and Company, Manchester). H. WOLFENDEN (Wolfenden and Son, Limited, Bolton), 


J.W. McCONNEL (McConnel and Company, Limited, Manchester). 
BANKERS. 
MANOHESTER and LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING COMPANY, Limited. 
WILLIAMS DEAOON and MANCHESTER and SALFORD BANK, Limited. 
BROKERS. 
Lonpon :—COATES, SON, and CO., 99 Gresham Street, E.C. 
MAncHESTER :—JONES, MURRAY, and FRYER, 26 Pall Mall. BeLrast :—OSBORNE and BARR, 15 Waring Street. 
Giascow :—AITKEN, MACKENZIE, and CLAPPERTON, 68 St. Vincent | Braprorp:—KNIGHT and BARNES, 39 Swan Arcade. f re 
Street. Norringuam :—BROMLEY, OUNLIFFE, and CO., Prudential Buildings, 
Dusiin :—J. D. CARNEGIE and CO., 48 Dame Street. Queen Street. 
SOLICITORS. — Messrs, ADDLESHAW, WARBURTON, and CO., 15 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 
AUDITORS.—Messrs. EDWIN GUTHRIE and CO., 71 King Street, Manchester ; and 10 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY.—FRANK WHITWORTH. 
REGISTERED OFFICES.—TEMPLE CHAMBERS, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 





Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be had on application at the 
offices of the Association, or from their Bankers, Brokers, Auditors, or Solicitors. 
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« | BRITISH RELIEF WORK IN GREECE 


; or 


" £2,000 REQUIRED. 

















The following Retort has been recetved from Mr, E. F, Benson, Honorary Commissioner of 


My the Grosvenor Flouse Committee tn Greece :— 
British Leaation, ATHENS. has been most admirably and successfully pursued in Athens in 
) 30th April, 1898S. the case of the women by Lady Egerton, who has at the present 
My Lorp DuKs, time fifty-seven looms all in work, for which a market has been 


I feel sure that it will interest your Grace and the several | found both here and in England. The history of these is most 
thousands of subscribers to the Grosvenor House Fund for the | encouraging: in the middle of August last Lady Egerton started 
relief of the Thessalian refugees to know how the money and | six on an outlay of £150; by sale of their work she has increased 
stores supplied by them have been and are being employed. their number to fifty-seven, and the capital turned over is now 

The great danger which threatened the depatriated peasants | £750. Further, she has established a School of Embroidery in 

last year, and which has been so largely averted by your Fund, | Athens, and, beginning with six workers, she has now over a 

was that of starvation and death from exposure during the past | hundred and sixty women and girls empleyed daily at this in- 

winter, which proved exceptionally early, long, and severe. The} dustry. The work they do is admirable, and already there is a 

Thessalians had fled from their homes on the advance of the Turk | great demand for it from Paris and London. There will shortly 

(without being able in the great majority of cases to carry anything | be an exhibition of it in London, where subscribers to the Greek 

away with them), to Athens, Livadia, and the north of Euboa, where | Refugees’ Fund will have an opportunity of seeing it for them- 

they were numbered by tens of thousands, flooding the villages, | selves. A result much more important is that it has kept the 

without shelter, food, or clothes, and supplied by the Greek Govern- | girls employed, and not idling in the streets, it has fed them and 

went with flour only. There, last May and June, soup kitchens were | kept them learning an industry which they may turn to profit- 

estabished by Mr. Frank Noel at Oreos, Xerochori, Aidypso, and | able account in the future. But with the approach of summer 

Chalcis, and by his untiring energy have been carried on ever | the refugees, who for some time past have been going home in 

since. Some idea of the scale on which this relief work was | numbers, will soon be all in Thessaly again. It is quite possible 

necessary may be gathered from the fact that during October | now, and therefore most desirable, to make this embroidery a 

last year nine thousand peasants were fed daily, that in Chalcis | permanent industry, and to transplant it from Athens to the 

8 alone in January the average number of meals given per diem | towns of Thessaly. Lady Egerton has already started it in Volo, 

was 3,£00, and that during the whole of the autumn and winter | where excellent work is in progress, and I venture to urge the 
months the smallest number fed daily at any of these kitchens | Committee to endorse her plan and establish other centres there. 

was over one thousand. Working on this large scale Mr. Noel The other assistance which must still continue to be given to 

has conducted his operations with the greatest economy, and while | the refugees is that of medical attendance. At Larissa, in par- 

supplying the people with substantial and wholesome food and | ticular, there is a good deal of small-pox, and the services of a 

varying their diet, so that they received meat three times a week, | couple of doctors we are sending from Athens, with stores and 

| and on other days large portions of rice, chickpease or lentils | medicines, and two qualified assistants for midwifery cases, will 

I boiled in oil, he has fed these destitute thousands at the rate of | absorb £500. But the people are naturally a healthy, abstemious, 

three farthings per two persons per diem. These figures, I think, | and frugal folk, and before long it is to be hoped that both this 


it ae oad . , : 

2 speak for themselves as to the ability and conscientiousness with | and a fever which has been very prevalent, especially among the 
r which your funds have been applied. Another most urgent need | children, will die out. 

r was for clothes and blankets ; for the peasants, it must be remem- In Eubca and at Athens the relief has been administered with 


bered, fled before the invading Turk with nothing but the clothes the most admirable economy and success ; and with an extra ex- 
they stood up in. This appeal was most generously answered, | penditure of about £2,000 it will be possible to make permanent 
and from all parts of England there were sent, by your Grace’s | the enormous benefit which the starting of these industries has 
Committee, quantities of warm clothing and old shirts and boots, | already begun. The most difficult and dangerous months are 
a which have been of the utmost use, while it is scarcely too much | over; it is no longer necessary to issue, indiscriminately, food to 
to say that each blanket sent by the Grosvenor House Committee } all the refugees, and it remains only to finish making it possible 
represents a life saved. for them again to support themselves. For the supplies of seed- 
sut the winter is over, there is again need of labourers in vine- | corn and building of houses the Greek Government have made 
yards and corn-lands, and both in Eubowa, where there are still a | themselves responsible, but the work which the Grosvenor House 
targe number of refugees, as well as in places like Volo, Larissa, | Greek Refugees’ Fund is doing is no less important in alleviating 
and Tournavo in Thessaly, the men can find work. It seems | sickness and distress among our suffering fellow creatures. 
time, therefore, to discontinue the soup-kitchens, for it is par- I have, &e., 
ticularly important not to cause pauperisation, or to support an E. F. BENSON. 
idle population who might get work. This sounder policy of 
making it possible for the people again to support themselves To His Grace THe Duke or WESTMINSTER, K.G., &e, 








Offertories and Donations in support of the industrial relief work 
described by Mr. Benson will be thankfully received at Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James’s Street, London, S.W., for the “Greek Refugees’ Fund,” 
or by Mr. Edward Atkin (Hon. Sec.), 3 Plowden Buildings, Temple, 
London, E.C. All sums contributed will be remitted by telegraph to 
Sir Edwin Egerton, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens, who 


has full discretion in administering the Fund. 
. WESTMINSTER, 


Grosvenor House, London, W., May 6th, 1898. President, Greek Refugees’ Fund. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & GO0.’S LIST. 


THE ANGORA GOAT (published under the 


auspices of the South African Angora Goat Breeders’ Association), and a 
Paper on the Ostrich (reprinted from the Zoologist for March, 1897). By 
S. O. Oronwricut SCHREINER. With 26 Illustrations, 8vo, 1Cs. 6d, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. W. H. HUDSON. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. By W. H. Hunson, 


F.Z8., &. With 17 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by Bryan 
Hook, A. D, McCormick, and from Photographs from Nature by R. B. Lodge, 
8vo, 123, 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 


MORAL INSTINCT. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, 288. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 197. 8vo, 18s, 


*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-96 can still be 
had, price l+s, each. 


ON FAILURE OF BRAIN POWER, its 


Nature and Treatment. By Jotius AuTHavs, M.D., Consulting Physician 
to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s Park. Fifth Edition, 
with Coloured Plate and Eugravings, crown Svo, 5s. net, 


NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 
WORKS. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. are now issuing a Collected Edition of the Works of the 
Right Hon. Professor Max Mitler. The volumes are published monthly, at a 


uniform price of 5s, each, in crown Svo, 


NATURAL RELIGION: | ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
the Gifford Lectures, del.ve'ed he- RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures, 
fore the Univers ty of Glasgow in delivered before the University of 
1888, [ Ready. | Glasgow in 1891, [ Ready, 


PHYSICAL RELIGION : | THEOSOPHY ; or, Psycho- 


the Gifford Lectures, delivered be- logical Religion: tke Gifford Lec- 
fore the University ef Glasgow in tures, delivered before the Uni- 
1890. [ Ready. | versity of Glasgow in 1892. [In June, 


London, New York, and Bombay: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 


66 The new number of the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ 
is an excellent one. Each of its dozen articles is 


right up to the hilt of wp-to-dateness.”’ 
—Dairy Main. 
MAY. 


Earpt, 1881 To 1897. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
PaInTING IN ENAMELS. By Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A. 
GLIMPSES OF HAVANA AND THE HAVANFSE. By Richard Davey. 
Tur INFLUENCE OF Baizac. By Emile Faguet. 
Tue Ir1sH LocaL GOVERNMENT BILL. By Judge O’Connor Morris, 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY. By Arthur Symons, 
ACuRE For INDOLENCE. By Dr. Maurice de Fleury. 
THE PosiTION AND PoLicy OF Mr. Ruopes, By Imperialist. 
Prison REFORM :— 
(1.) PRISONS AND PRISONERS. By Rey. William Donglas Morrison, 
(2.) OuR FEMALE CRIMINALS. By Miss Eliza Orme. 
THE INSOLVENT Poor. By Judge Parry. 
Tux SpanIsuH-AMERICAN WAR :— 
(1) THE Unitep States anD Cunan INDEPENDENCE. By Fred. J. 
Matheson. 
(2.) Tue MournroL Case oF Cupa. By G. H. D. Gossip. 
THE BRRAKDOWN OF OuR CHINESE PoLicy. By Diplomaticus, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


Just published, Medium 8vo, buckram, 21s. 


SHORT STALKS: 


SECOND SERIES. 
Comprising Trips in Somaliland, Sinai, 
the Eastern Desert of Egypt, Crete, 
the Carpathian Mountains, and Daghestan. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With 89 Page Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27 COCKSPUR STREET, OHARING CROSS, S.W. 








La yemorcee WANTED, £5 each offered :—Kipling’s “ Depart- 


mental Ditties,’ 1886; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Ireland's * Napoleon,’ 4 


vols, ; Thackeray’s ** Vanity Fair,” set in 1s. Nos. ; Jorrock’s ‘ Jaunts,’’ 1838; 
Badminton ‘“ Hunting,” large paper. List of Warts, with prices offered, } ost. 
free, 25,000 Books fur Sale. State wants—BAKER’s GikkKAT BOOK-.SHOP, 
Birmingham, 





SERVICE & PATON’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY GERTRUDE ATHER 2 Dot: 
Sparhawk,” Orown 8vo, Sane Author of * Patiengg 
AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HUSBANDS 
“ One of the most brilliant ‘society’ nove's published of late years,” ‘i 
—Pall Mall Gazett, 
JUST OUT.—Crown 8vo, art vellum, gilt top, 3s. 6d, ; 
ENTANGLEMENTS : the Woman’s Weaving. p 
FRANCIS PREVOST, Author of “ False Dawn,” &e, ‘ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
ARMY REFORM. By Sir Cuartes W. Divxz, Bart., Mp 
“A more competent man to write on Army Reform than Sir Charles Dilk ° 
M.P., it would be difficult to find.”—The Regiment, e, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By the 


Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. Oxford. Being the Third Volume ip 
‘“*The Popular Biblical Library.” 


BEST METHODS OF PROMOTING SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
By the late PHILLIPS BROUKS, Bishop of Massachusetts, Wity 


Portrait, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
“ Sets forth great truths in a striking form.” —Christian, 





SERVICE and PATON, 5 Henrietta Street, London, W.¢, 





NUMBER ONE READY MAY 7th. 


THE LONDON REVIEW 


A Journal devoted to Current Politics and Literature, the Arts, 
Music and the Drama, Social Life, the Stock and Share Market, 


Published Every Week. Price One Penny. 


Literary Editor, 


General Editor, 
Mr. OSWALD CKAWFURD, G.M.G, 


Mr. EDWIN OLIVER. 





Our List of Contributors will include :— 
Sir Edwin Arnold. Mr. Edmund Gorse, 
Sir Walter Besant. Mr. D. Christie Murray, 
Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr, F. Frankfort Moore, 
Mr, Justin McCarthy. Professor Church, j 
Mr. George Saintsbury, Professor Herford, 
Mr. W. H. Maliock. Mr. Percy White, 
Mr. William Sharp. Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan. Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 

And many other well-known writers, 


Among Original and Distinctive Characteristics, ‘THe Lonpon Revirw” 
will contain :— 
CURRENT AFFAIRS, 
CRITICISMS OF CURRENT BOOKS, 
SIGNED ARTICLES BY EMINKNT WRITERS, 
CHIEF STOCKS AND SHARES. 
THE DRAMA, 
MUSIO AND THE FINE ARTS, 
CURRENT CONTINENTAL AND AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
Lists oF THE WEEK’S PUBLICATIONS. 
LITERARY NOTES; &c. 


Leading Features in Number One :— 

MR. BHODES AND HIS PLANS. By ImpPeERIALisT. 
MR. STUDDART’S ELEVEN. By T. Ricmarpson, 
PAUSANIAS. By AnpREW Lane. 

PHASES AND FANCIES. By F, Franxrortr Moore. 
TOPICS OF THE HOUR.—No, I. By Oswatp Crawrurp, 


Pusuisuine Orrice: 54 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries — 
The MAY CATALOGUES of valuable Second - hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will be sent. 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 





} OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 
the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 
charge if not in stock, ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





| neeneaaenan ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS we wee oes owe, «= £30,000,000 


£2] WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE 





TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS,—St. Petersburg, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, and Christiania, accompanied by Mr. Conr 


nop Perowne, on the s.s. ‘St. Rognvald,’ 24 days. 





For plan and details apply, 
SEORETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


&G 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensi to Ch 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. 








weekly from May 10th. 





Detai's from SECRETARY, 
5 Enésleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





ix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
Lecturers, Sit 


Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn, Departures 
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wR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. By R.W.K. 


. 3s, 6d. 

——_ Fine this is a book of singular freshness and orivinality.” 
Specie oF. Complete original'ty marks this curious story of the life of a nandfnl 
ron le na rocky islet in the Atlantic off the Irish coast. The people, the 

of ge way? are admirably given; and the author’s humour plays over the 
je « group, the ecene, and the inciden’s with peculiar quaintness and grace.” 


REPUTATION FOR A SONG. By 


DEN, Author of ‘ Interludes.” O!oth, 6-. 

Pease eeThere is plenty of variety in Miss Oxenden’s new story, and the 

b ane of a very interesting plot are cleverly held together.” 
. Scotsman —* A capital piece of latter-day fiction.” 


A MINGLED YARN. 


hy of Edward Spencer Mott (Nathaniel Gubbins), 
The, Autor y Lieutenant in the 19th Regt , and sometime Actor, ; 
Sportsman, and Journalist. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s, tid. 
Referee.—“' Lively anecdotes crop up, like poppies in the corn, wherever one 
Jouks into this most entertaining book. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY 


PEOPLE. By Mrs. M. O. Simpson (née Nassau-Senior). 1 vol. demy 
Svo, 168. 
Stondard.—"* Mrs. Simpson’s work should appeal with success to a wide circle 
otreaders, It is charmingly written and pleasant to read.” 
“Truth—“A perfectly delightful book of gossip about men and women of his- 
torical importance.” 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 


HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, Bernarp HoLtianp, Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. By the Ven, A. S, AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews. 450 pp., 
with maps, 4s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND 


THE ROAD. By Nimrop. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Hersert Max- 
well, Bart. M.P. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D, 
Maclise, R.I., and with coloured Photogravure and other Plates from the 
Original Illustrations by Alken, and several Reproductions of Old Portraits. 
Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s, Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 
200 copies, £2 28, net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 








THE BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


REMINISCENCES. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Reviewed extensively as follows :— 


One column, Daily Telegraph, April 27th (“ Full of pleasant pas- 
fages and amusing anecdotes”); one column, Scotsman, April 
25th (“A charming book”); one column, Daily News, April 25th 
(“Delightful reading”); one column, Standard, April 25th; one 
column, Daily Chronicle, April 25th; Manchester Guardian, April 
26th (“This is a very agreeable book. So many ill-natured and 
ill-written autobiographies are published nowadays that one is 
quite relieved to come upon a volume which is neither the one nor 
the other”) ; the Globe, April 25th (“ Light and enjoyable read- 
ing”); one column, Glasgow Herald, April 28th (“The masculine 
quality,.,...does not diminish the piquancy of the book”). 





GEORGE REDWAY, Publisher, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MAY, 1898, PrIceE 28, 6D. 
OonTENTS, 

1. ErisopEs oF THE MoNTH. 

2. THe ADVANCE oN THE SouDAN. By Charles Williams, 

3, SuRPRISE IN Wark. By T. Miller Maguire. 

4, Toe CuanTerep Company. By L. March-Phillipps, 

5. Haxpicars, By G. H. Stutfield. 

6, American Arrairns. By A, Maurice Low. 

7. Tax AUTOCRAT OF THE Sick-Room. By Lady Vane. 

“ 8. A Pusuicist’s View oF France. By Miss Betham.Edwards. 
9. PLuspeR By Deatu Dotizs. By OC. Morgan-Richardson, 
10, A CotontaL CHRONICLE. 
1l. OonresrowpENce: InpIan CuRRENCY. By William Fowler. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ana Cata- 


ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW LIST. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely printed, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT. 


THE LIFE WORK OF EDWARD 
WHITE BENSON, D.D., 
Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 


By J. A. CARR, LL.D., Vicar of Whitechurch, and Canon of: 
Christ Church, Dublin. 

“Dealing with Dr. Benson’s public life, Mr. Carr has succeeded in giving a 
convincing and comprehensive picture of its importance and significance. Mr. 
Carr's work is, for the impartiality of its spirit and the dignity of its tone, & 
memorial not unworthy of the great English prelate whose name it bears,’* 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The writer has given us a very excellent and appreciative sketch of Dr, 
Benson's career.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY CANON WILBERFORCE; 


In crown Svo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt 
lettered, 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


By BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, Chaplain to the Speaker, Select Preacher before the. 
University of Oxford, 

“A volume which will not disappoint those who are acqvainted with Canon 
Wilberforce’s power of persuasive »ppeal, The book is marked by courage and 
wisdom, as well as by knowledge of the unspoken needs of wistful humanity,’’— 
Speaker. 

“‘Thoughtfal and carefully reasoned sermons.”—Church Family Newspaper. 

“Each sermon is marked by a vigorous, compelling eloquence, driving the 
point home to the heart and conscience of the reader, and effectually making 
clear the particular point which the preacher desires to emphasize.” 

—Kcclesiastical Gazette, 


In crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, price 6s, 


DANTE AT RAVENNA. A Study. By 


OaTHERINE Marky PHILUIMORE, Author of “ Studies in Italian Literature, 
“The Warrior Medici,” ‘‘ Fra Angelico,” ‘Selections from the Sermons uf 
Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &, 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s, 


JOHN MAVERELL. A Tale of the 


Riviera, By J. Duncan Crata, D.D., Soci Dou Felibrige, Author of ‘ Real 
Pictures of Clerical Life in !reland,” ‘‘ La Debanado; or, Scenes during the 
Franco-German War,” “* Micj: ur; or, Language and Lit«rature in the Land 
of the Felibre,” ‘‘ Lady Wilmerding of Maison Kouge,” “The Handbook o3 
the Provengal Language,” &c. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LUTES AND RIFTS. By Lovisa Sauy. 


“ The author writes with pleasant vivaciousness,”"—Sheffield Independent. 


In demy 80, handsomely printed and bound, with a Map of Sheffield in 17¢0, 
10s, 6d, net; large-paper copies, £1 1s. net. 


THE RECORDS OF THE BURGERY 


OF SHEFFIELD, COMMONLY CALLED THE TOWN TRUST. By Joun 
DANIEL LEapDER, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, one of the Town 
Trustees of Sheffield, &c. 
‘« Mr. Leader has given us a very useful book, and one which to persons con- 
nected with Sheffield cannot fail to be of very high interest.” —Antiquary, 
“Contains many curious and precious grains of information with regard to 
the local life, customs, and institutions of Sheffield, and even the public events 
of the time.”—Scotsman. 
In crown 8v0, price 2s, 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN BIOLOGY. 


By Dr. EvizabeTH BLACKWELL, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 


In crown &vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. By GrorcE 


DauziEL, Author of “ Mattie Gray, and other Poems,” “ Faces in the Fire,” 
“Only a Flower Girl,” &e. 
“* Well worth reading, some exquisite sentiments being exquisitely expressed... 
Lovers of good poetry will highly value this attractive little volame.” 
—Western Daily Mercury. 


In erown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


A DREAM OF PARADISE. A Poem. 


By Ropert THOMSON. 
“Stanzas by no means destitute of poetical merit.”—Family Churchman. 
“Mr. Thomson has the gift of imagination, and he gives expression to many 
thoughts that are both beautiful and comforting.’—Dundee Advertiser. 


Tastefully printed on antique paper, royal 16mo, and bound in balf-parchment, 2/6. 


DANTE VIGNETTES. By Nortry 
CuEstER. A Sequence of Sonnets, 

** Pos-esees the charm of sweet and satisfying melody.” —Academy. 

‘* Norley Chester 1s steeped in Dante.”"—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Thoroughly poetical in thought and expression......To lovers of Dante...... 

must be welcume.”— Queen. 








sai. AU the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &c. New choice 
indings tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW WORKS. 





With Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 12 vols., 6s. each. 


THE POETICAL AND 
PROSE WORKS 
OF LORD BYRON, 


FIRST VOLUME OF PROSE 
AND FIRST VOLUME OF POETRY 
NOW READY. 


A New Text, with many hitherto Unpub- 
lished Additions. 


The POETRY Edited by 
ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


‘The LETTERS Edited by 
ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
“If the suceeeding volumes are as careful and as 
thorough as the first, no other edition. is hkely to be 


desired for many years to come, The work promises 
to be in all respects a complete success.” —Times, 


“Mr. Coleridge has performed a very difficult task 
with both knowledge and judgment,”—Literature, 


FIVE YEARS IN 
SIAM : 


A Record of Journeys Up and Down the 
Country, and of the Life among the 
People from 1891 to 1896, with some 
Remarks on the Resources and Adminis- 
tration of the Kingdom. 


By H. WARINGTON SMYTH, M.A., 
LL.B., F.G.S., F.R G.S., 
formerly Director of the Department of Mines in Siam. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with Illustrations from the 
Author’s Drawings and Maps, 24s. 


HYDROGRAPHICAL 
SURVEYING. 


A Description of the Means and Methods em- 
ployed in Constructing Marine Charts. 


By Rear-Admiral Sir WILLIAM J. L. 
WHARTON, K.C.B., 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 

A New Epirtion, Revised Turovenovt. 


With Diagrams and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
[Nearly ready. 


WHAT IS GOOD 
MUSIC? 


Suggestions to Persons desiring to Cultivate 
a Taste in Musical Art. 


By W. J. HENDERSON, 


Author of “The Story of Music,” ‘‘Prelndes and 
Studies,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH 
REFORM. 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES GORE, 
M.A., D.D, (Edin.), 


Of the Community of the Resurrection, and Canon 
of Westminster. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Contents :—1. General Lines of Church Reform.— 
2. The Original Position of the Laity in the Christian 
Church.—3. The Actual Methods of Self-Government 
in the Kstablisbhed Church of Scotland.—4, An Ideal 
of Church and State.—5. A Practicable Ideal of Self- 
Government.—6. Legal and Parliamentary Possibili- 
ties.—7. Parish Council«.—8. Patronage.—9. Pensions 
for the Clergy. — 10. Increase of the Episcopate.— 
11. Church Reform and Social Problems. 


Bisnor Haut, of Vermont, U.S.A., the Rev. J. 
Watkin Wituiams, of Cape Tewn, the Rev, Canon 
‘Travers SmitH, of Dublin, and Mr, R. T. N. Sperr, 
of Mutbill, Perthshire, will give accounts of the 
methods of Self-Government in their »espective Non- 
established Churches, with special refereuce to the 
position of the Laity. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


OonTEenTS For MAY. 

THe COLLISION OF THE OLD WORLD AND THE Naw. 
By Politicus, 

Tue Dreyrus Case. By M. Yves Guyot. 

Our “Expert” StaTESMEN. By Tearem, M.P. 

HEALTH ON THE Bicrcie. By KE. B. Turner, F.R.C.S. 

THe Wanina oF EvaNnGeELicaLism. By Richard 
Heath, 

NoraB_E Docs 1n Fiction. By Phil Robinson. 

A = View OF THE TranscasPiaN. By E.N. 
Adler. 

Tue Stave TRADE IN THE WEST AFRICAN HINTER- 
LAND. By Canon C. H. Robinson. 

THE JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE. By Joseph 

rag. 

In ANDALUSIA WITH A Bicycie. By Joseph Pennell. 

THE OPINIONS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, By Pro- 
fesser Seth. 

How CHINA MAY YET BE SAVED. 
Boulger. 

London: Ispister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


By Demetrius C, 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


‘““THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of _ the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“‘An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome.”’—Standard, 
“* A very interesting series.”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,” 


—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


**THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘* Dog Stories.”’ 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attrac- 
tive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—* It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E£.C. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Halj- 
part of the United 
oar 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
CRIN, EC... occ ses vse 


Quar- 
yearly, terly. 
£1 86...0143..072 


1106...0153...078 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each, 


_ 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOT?T’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1378. 








—— 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pom 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher & 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 9s, 6d, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Cay 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Case 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in valine ’ 
General Price List Free by Post, , 


JAMES SMITH AND Co 


WINE MERCHANTS, 4 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000,. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantes, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





HE UNION BANK gf 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 











Paid-up Capital ........0. £1,50,000 
Reserve Fund ., . 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprieto 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS om DEMAND 
are granted on the Bauk’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





| es NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Ru!es Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, ) Secretaries. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1551, 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particr 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP Ss’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. " 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or-in quantities at the rate 
of 19s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W 0. 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW WORK. 


NoW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE HONOURABLE 


Y, K.C.B. 
SIR CHARLES MURRA ,» K.C.B 


By THE RicHT Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Barr., M.P. 


With Five Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s. 


«of such memoirs as the one under consideration it may safely be said that 

; orld cannot bave too many...... We could quote many good things from this 
Lets and well-written memoir, but space will not permit it. We must be 
jae to direct our readers’ attention to what is certainly a vivid portraiture.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
«gir Herbert Maxwell has made splendid use of such material as there was 


ieced together the tale with a rare sense of what is interesting into 
a pty most charming biographies conceivable...... Brimful of matter as 


varied as every page is delightful.”"—P all Mall Gazette, 


«An ably written biography of a singularly interesting personality of a man 


distinguished among his contemporaries in each of his varied ees 
COLONEL CONDERS NEW WORK, 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 


By Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conver, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., 
Author of “Tent-Work in Palestine,’ “The Bible and the 
East,” &c. With Illustrations and Map, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ON MAY 9rnH WILL BE PUBLISHED 


A WIDOW’S TALE, and other Stories. By 


Mrs. OurpHant. With an Introduction by J. M. Barrie. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON MAY 12TH WILL BE PUBLISHED 


CASTLEBRAES. Drawn from “ The Tinlie 


MSS.” by James Paton, B.A., Editor of “John G. Paton: 
an Autobiography,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MR. STEEVENS’S NEW BOOK. 
IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED 


EGYPT IN 1898. By G. W. Srervens, 


Author of “The Land of the Dollar,” “ With the Conquering 
Turk,” &e. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CRICKET SEASON OF 1898. 
SIXTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET. By 
Prince Ransitstnus1. POPULAR EDITION, with 107 
Full-page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


EDITION DE LUXE, crown 4to, £5 5s. net. 


Only a few copies now remain for sale, 


FINE PAPER EDITION, medium 8vo, 25s. net. 


Novels at all Libraries. 
DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. By R. D. 


Biackmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” ‘‘ The Maid of Sker,” 


&e. With 14 Illustrations by Chris. Hammond. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“The story grips the reader’s attention like a vice.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A FORGOTTEN SIN. By Dorornea Grrarp 


(Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of “A Spotless 
Reputation,” “ Lady Baby,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An interesting and well put together novel.” — Daily Mail, 


EMTOMBED IN FLESH. By M. H. 


F Dawickt. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A romance which for sheer fantasticness takes a lot beating.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, POPULAR EDITION. 


Volumes now ready:—A DAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.; THE MILL 
ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d.; SCENES OF CLERICAL 
LIFE, 3s.; SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d.; ROMOLA, 3s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1£98. 23. 6d. 








pees THE YounaER. By Charles Whibley. 
fae lONISTS, By Lieut.-Col. 0. R. Conder, R.E. 
LOTLENDID: THE TALE OF A Poor GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE WARS OF 
Tax _ By Neil Munro. Chaps, 23-24. 
OSOPHY 
Dave, ng OF IMPRESSIONISM. By C, F, Keary. 
Fes VOLUNTEERS AS A Fiautina Force. By an ex-Adjutant. 
Te No LUMES. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
rey By Horace Hutchinson, 
pola A NaME?—NOMENCLATURE OF OUR BATTLESHIPS, By Admiral Sir 
Abvewrgnee oo able Hay, Bart., K.C.B. 
PN ’S OF THE COMTE DE LA MuETT&£,—THE 
Sm Omaanes wens Tue Rep Carr. By Bernard Capes. 
Sa Le $4 Flower.”— Lost.” By Moira O'Neill. 
CR CRER-ON.—SPAIN AND THE UNITED States: Launcn oF A NEw WORLD- 
Onsen ae WINTERLEY’S COMMUNICATION: HIS ARRIVAL IN Town: HIS 
—s THERE—Some New CuILpren oF CIviLisaTION—GyYPsy AND 
— 7+ ABASITICAL LITERATURE—BoOK-GOSSIP, 
"TISH INTERESTS IN THE Far East, 


MACMILLAN & CC.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Novels. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Joun 


Berwick, Author of “* The Secret of Saint Florel.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By Newue K. 


BuissETtT, Author of “ The Wisdom of the Simple.’ Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE MAN OF THE FAMILY: a Story 


of Fortunatus and the Barbarians. By F. Emity Puruuirs, Author of 
“The Education of Antonia,” “The Knight's Tale.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. By 


Maurice HEWLETT, Author of “ Pan and the Young Shepherd,” “ Earth- 
work out of Tuscany,” &c, Crown 8vo, 63, [Ready May 17th, 


’ 





Crown 8vo, 3s, net. 


FOUR LECTURES ON THE EARLY HIS- 


TORY OF THE GOSPELS. Delivered at Milborne Port, Somerset, 
Advent, 1897, by the Rev. J. H. W1Lx1nson, M.A., Rector of Stock Gaylard, 
Dorset, sometime Lecturer at Queen’s College, Oxford. 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. By 


FriepricH Brass, Dr, Phil., D.Th., Professor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Halle, Wittenberg, 


PARNASSUS LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE. With Intro- 


duction by Lewis OampsE.LL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek in 
the University of St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Feap. 8vo, 5s, net. 








VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY. By W. Biener- 


MANN, Professor of Physiology in Jena. Translated by Frances A, WELBY. 
With 149 Figures. Vol. II,, 8vo, 17s, net. 








NEW VOLUME COMMENCES with the MAY NUMBER of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s. 4p. 
THE SCRAMBLE FOR THE UPPER NILE. 


By R. D. MOHUN, 
THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
II. The Great Pyramids of Egypt. 
By B. I. WHEELER. 


AN OUTLINE OF JAPANESE ART.—Part I. 
By E. F, FENELLOSA., 
GALLOPS: HIS FIRST RACE. 
By DAVID GRAY. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Also ready, Volume LV., NOVEMBER, 1897, to APRIL, 198, price 10s, 6). 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST 
Of NEW NOVELS at all LIBRARIES. 


By JOHN LEYS. 


UNDER A MASK. By Jonn K. Leys, 


Author of “The Lindsays,” “The Lawyer’s Secret,” &c. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 


THE MISCHIEF MAKER. By Lestiz 


Keritu, Author of “The Indian Uncle,” “A Rash Verdict,” 
&e. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 10s. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
SELAH HARRISON. By S. Mac- 
NAUGHTAN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

ALSO A NEW EDITION. 
ACTE. By Hvcu Wesrsury, Author of 
“The Deliverance of Robert Carter.” In 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6s. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 


e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2t BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBL to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SON S, Edinburgh and London. 





CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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ISBISTER AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


Just published, smal] crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


IN ANSWER TO PRAYER. Testi- 


monies of Personal Experience. By the BisHor or Riron, 
the Dran or Sarisspury, [Aan Mactaren, Rev. Canon Knox 
Littis, M.A., Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., Rev. Joun Cuirrorp, 
D.D., Rev. Huex Price Huanss, M.A., and others. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 


5s, 
DAY DREAMS OF A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Professor D’Arcy THompson, M.A. A 
Reprint with New Preface. 


Feap. 8vo, ls. net; post-free, 1s. 2d. 


CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. By the 
Worshipful Chancellor R. S. Ferauson, F.S.A. Illustrated 
by Alexander Ansted. (Vol. XV. of “English Cathedrals,” 


™ A list of other volumes sent post-free.) 


‘“ There is no better series of handbooks to the English Cathedrals.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Next week, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LOOMS OF TIME: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. Huan Fraser, Author of “ Palladia,” &c. Illus. 
trated by Lancelot Speed. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SOUL OF HONOOR: a Story of 
To-day. By Hessa Srrerron, Author of “ Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” &c. 

Just published, ptt 8vo, ls. net; post-free, ls. 2d. 


d 
THE FORTY DAYS OF THE 
RISEN LIFE. By the Right Rev. W. Boyp Carrenter, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


** A ehoice little volume, pervaded by a spirit of cultured devotion.” 
—Methodist Times, =. 


Just published, crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


THE SPRING OF THE DAY: a 
Companion Volume to “The Clock of Nature.” By the Rev. 
Hues Macmiian, D.D. 

** An extremely beautiful series......Vigour of thought, pyetic power, and wise 

Christian teaching, make this a memorabls hook.” —IJrish Presbyterian, 


SECOND THOUSAND, crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE RETURN TO THE CROSS. 


By the Rev. W. Roserrson Nicout, M.A., LL.D., Editor of 
“ The Expositor’s Bible,” &c. (Vol. XIX. of “ The Gospel and 
the Age” Series. List of other Volumes sent post-free. ) 
‘This is a very valuable book, in some ways a noble book...... instinct with 
‘life, conviction, fervour, sympathy, enthusiasm.”—Scottish Guardian, 


OUR ENGLISH MINSTERS. By 


Dean Farrar, Dean Purry-Cust, and Others. Illustrated 
by Herbert Railton and Others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, gilt tops, 


7s. 6d. each. 
‘Vol. I.—WESTMINSTER, CANTERBURY, DURHAM, WELLS, LINCOLN, 
WINCHESTER, GLOUCESTER. 
‘Vol. IL—ST. PAUL'S, YORK, ELY, NORWIOH, ST. ALBANS, SALISBURY, 
WORCESTER, EXETER, 
‘*No more accurate descriptions of the English Cathedrals have been printed 


‘than those in this interesting and beautifully prepared series.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
































SECOND THOUSAND, crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF BISHOP THOROLD. With a Portrait; 
and an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHor or 
WINCHESTER. 

“There are few books better for a present...... We have very seldom read a 
snore excellent treatise on the conduct of life.”—British Weekly. 


SECOND THOUSAND, demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI: his 


Times, Life,and Work. By the Rev. W. J. Knox Lirrte, M.A., 

Canon of Worcester. With Portrait from the Painting by 
Fra Bartolommeo. 

**A book which few will be able to read without genuine pleasure and con- 

siderable profit.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TWELFTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF 


HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Series of Old Testament Studies. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone. 


_ “ Wedo not think that the story of Creation has ever been treated with so 
large a sagacity and so fullan appreciation of what could and what could not be 
taught to primitive and, as we may say, infantine man.’’—Spectator. 


THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE 


BIBLE: an Account of the Leading Forms of Literature in 
‘the Sacred Writings. By Ricnarp G. Mouton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Chicago; 
formerly Lecturer in Literature under the Local Lectures 
Syndicate of the University of Cambridge. 

“A valuable help to the study of the sacred writings..,...We heartily recom- 
mend this book.” —Daily Chronicle. 














SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS: the History of the §.P.0.K 
1698-1898. This Volume gives a fairly full account of the circumstanc, “y 
which the Society originated, and of the various work carried on . in 
throughont the world to the present day. The information contained int é 
Volume is drawn in the main from the Society’s Minute Books, andt 
material thus gleaned farnishes, perbaps, a more complete account he 
Church life and work during the last two venturies than could be had f bo 
any other source. By the Rev. W. Ospokw B, ALLEN, M.A., and the Ren 
Epmunp McOturg, M.A., Secretaries of the Society. my 8y0, wich 
Frontispiece and several Illustrations, buckram boards, 10s, 6d. : 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: the Church in thy 
bet gg e : By the Rev. A. Oatpkcort, B.D. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: the Story of the 
sr orion By the Rev. E.Sxmonps, Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth 


A HANDBOOK OF BIBLE AND CHURCH music 
Part I. Patriarchal and Hebrew Musical Instruments and Terms, The 
Templ- Service, Headingsofthe Psalms. Part II. A Short Sketch of Keclesi. 
astical Music from the Karliest Christian Times to the Days of Palestriny 
and Purcell. By the Rev. J. Aston WHITLOCK, M.A, With eeveral Illus. 
trations, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. ? 


THE MAGIC OF SYMPATHY. Words for Troubled 


Minds. By Emity O, Ort. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 


KING HENRY VIII. AND THE REFORMATION, 
An Address; delivered in St. Giles’s Parish Room, Oxford. By Mowraguy 
Burrows, M.A., R.N., Chichele Professor of Modern History. $ma)j 
post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


THE BIBLE, IN WHAT SENSE THE WORD oF 


GOD. By the Right Rev. A, C. A. Hatt, D.D., Bishop of Vermon, 


Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 
For Public School Boys, A 


STRENGTH. To cvépetv. 


Sermon preached in Uppingham School Ohapel, on Sunday, October 3lst, 
1897, By the Rev. F. P. Davip, M.A. 18mo, limp cloth, 6d, 
192 Photo. 


THE ENGLISH SPEAKING WORLD. 
graphic Reproductions of Views in the Oolonies, the United States, &, 
Oblong 4to, cioth boards, 53. 


THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY THE MONUMENTS. A Protest against the Modern School 
of Old Testameut Criticism. By Dr. Fritz Hommet, Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Munich. Translated from the German by 
Epmunp McCcture, M.A., and Lronarp CrossLe, With “Map, large 
post 8vo, buckram boards, 5s, 

*“‘Under the weight of Dr. Hommel’s cumulative evidence the latest fortress 
of the ‘ Higher Criticism’ will have to be promptly evacuated or surrendered at 
discretion. The book has been admirably transiated by Mr. McOlure and bis 
coadjator.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Aas a protest against the modern school of Old Testament criticism wo 
cordially commend the work as one of the most valuable yet published,” 

—Pali Mall Gasette, 

“We are profoundly grateful to Dr. Hommel for work whose results wil! do 
much to reassure many a timid and distressed believer.”—Record, 

**We can recommend Dr. Hommel’s well-argued and deeply interesting book 
to the careful consideration of all Biblical students.”—Ozjord Review. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the 
History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By Epmuyp 
McCuiurg, M A, Oontaining 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch Maps 
in the text, 4to, cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 

This Atlas is intended to indicate some of the stages of the Church's expansion, 
and at the same time to show briefly the interdependence of ecclesiastical and 
secular history. The information given on the maps has been necessarily limited 
by their size and number, but the main features of the spread of the Christian 
faith have been, it is hoped, broadly traced, and the allied changes in politica 
geography sufficiently depicted. 

* A great deal of useful information has been condensod into small compass at 
a moderate price.””—TZimes, 

“The 130 pages of letterpress into which the 50 sketch maps are incorporatel 
form an extremely careful piece of compressed work designed to explain the 
large maps. They are in fact an epitome of Church history, and every effort 
appears to have been made to make the account precise and accurate." — Guardian 

“Every student of the Church’s history in the past, or of her world-wide work 
in the present, should make haste to add this handsome volume to his call 

—Record. 

“* A creat deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the makiag of this 

Atlas.”’—Academy. 


A HANDY BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
pod agdeccse — L. Ouits, D.D, Newand Improved Edition, crown 810, 


THEODORE AND WILFRITH. Lectures delivered in 
St. Panl’s Cathedral in December, 1896. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browy#, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo, with several Illustrations, 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d. : 
“The Bishop's polemic is sturdy in argument, but scrupulonsly temperate in 
tone, and it need hardly be said that he illustrates his thesis with great 


ecclesiastical and archwological learnug.”—Times, 


The Church Historicai Society. | 

These Publications are Issued under tie Auspices of the Oburch Historical 

Society. President, the Lord Bishop of London. 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES: Four Lacteaes 
with Notes and Appendix. By W. E. Ooxttns, M.A., Professor of E +" 
astical History at King’s College, London, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5. 

XLI. PRIESTHOOD IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH: a Study of the “ 17 
cation of the Bull APOSTOLICAK CURAK.” Demy 8v0, paper cover, gs 

XLII, THE CORONATION OF THE QUEEN. By J. Wickuam Lae, FSA 
Small post Svo, paper cover, 3d. — 

XLIV. LANCELOT ANDREWES : as a Representative of Anglican — 
A Lecture delivered at Holy Trinity, Chelsea, by the Rev. W. H, FRest. 
Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d, 

A Complete List of the Church Historical Society's Publications may be had on 
application. 
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